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ABSTRACT 

This document presents witness testimonies and 
prepared statements from the Senate hearing called to consider the 
reauthorization of ACTION programs. Opening remarks by Senators Orrin 

G. Hatch and Paula Hawkins discuss ACTION, a federal agency whose 
purpose is to advocate, promote, and support the voluntary efforts of 
citizens in solving the problems of the poor, the disabled, the 
elderly, and children with special needs. Testimony and prepared 
statements of the following witnesses are presented: (1) Donna 
Alvarado, director, ACTION Agency; (2) Nancy Doctor, president of the 
National Association of Senior Companion Program Directors; (3) Jim 

H. Sugarman, president, National Association of Retired Senior 
Volunteer Program Directors; (4) Betty Manley and Reta Katzman, 
vice-president and president respectively. National Association of 
Foster Grandparent Program Directors; (5) Ira Greiff , project 
director, St. Francis House, Boston; (6) Daisy Martin, Sister Jean 
Goering, and Frances Judd, volunteers; (7) Senator Edward M. Kennedy; 
and (8) Margaret L. Petito. Additional materials included are an 
article on the plight of the homeless and responses by the 
administration to questions submitted by the committee. (ABL) 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE DOMESTIC 
VOLUNTEER SERVICE ACT OF 1973 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1986 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Children, Family, 

Drugs and Alcoholism, 
-4 Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:06 a.m., in room 
SD-4bO, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Orrin Hatch 
(chairman of the full committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hatch and Grassley. 

Also present* Dr. Ronald F. Docksai, staff director, full commit 
tee. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SEN/ ^ ^ HATCH 
Senator Hatch. I call the committee to 

I must say that I have often seen Americans make great and »'pai sacrifices for 
the public welfare, and I have noticed at least 100 instances in whicn they hardly 
ever failed to lend faithful support to one another 

This quotation by Alex de ToqueviUe, published in 1831, charac- 
terized his views of the people who comprised this developing 
Nation. His words still exemplify our commitment, the American 
tradition of helping one another, of leaning on one another, and of 
being with one another. Perhaps the best example of chis is to look 
at America's volunteer network. 

So it is with pleasure that I join with Senator Hawkins and 
others on this committee here today to review the reauthorization 
of ACTION, the Federal program whose wealth and spirit is pri- 
marily derived from our neighbors who volunteer their time and 
energies to help and support each other. 

The programs that comprise ACTION provide a much-needed 
focal point for our Nation's volunteer workforce. ACTION'S major 
programs include the Foster Grandparent Program, Volunteers in 
Service to America, or VISTA, the Retired Senior Volunteer Pro- 
gram, and the Senior Companion Program. 

These programs help strengthen our country. Moreover, they 
represent people helping people — a senior citizen providing assist- 
ance and companionship to a homebound elderly woman; a young 
volunteer working to alleviate hunger in our most poverty-ridden 
neighborhoods; and an elderly person helping a child learn how to 
read. These are but a few examples of the ACTION volunteers' 
work. 

(1) 
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Their services are beneficial to the recipient, however, their work 
also has a positive impact on the volunteers themselves. 

Let me share with you this story about Mary Ellen, a widow 
from Ogden, UT. After her husband's death, Mary Ellen withdrew 
from the outside world. For 20 years, she avoided social activities, 
eventually disassociating herself from society. A concerned neigh- 
bor invited her to volunteer as a senior companion. At first, she 
only worked 2 hours a week, but soon, Mary Ellen was giving 20 
hours of her time to weekly volunteer service. 

Mary Ellen's job as a senior companion helped her gain back her 
self-esteem. As her positive self-image improved, so did the number 
of hours of her volunteer service. Currently, she is one of the pro- 
gram's most enthusiastic volunteers. Mary Ellen serves on the ad- 
visory board, and through her volunteer work, she assists an esti- 
mated 200 people each week. 

True stories like these are common, and indeed they are success 
stories. Many senior citizens have discovered they have something 
to give, something to contribute. They unite together in an effort to 
help enable others to become more self-sufficient. 

I was pleased to be the primary sponsor of the law enacted in 
1984 that revised and updated the Federal ACTION programs. 
Through that law, we stimulated the use of more private sector re- 
sources and community volunteers. In addition, it also strength- 
ened tne administration of the program. Moreover, it enabled us to 
increase the number of senior companion volunteers so that more 
could participate and provide the valuable ser/ices needed by so 
many of our elderly hcmebound neighbors. 

Senior Companions help make it possible for the homebound el- 
derly to remain in their homes. Also, they help make it possible for 
some of the elderly placed in hospitals or nursing facilities to 
return to and live in their own homes. I am a believer in the 
Senior Companion Program, and I know it works. 

I am eager to hear and learn more about the impact oi the 1984 
law and to identify any other improvements in the Federal 
ACTION agency programs that might be suggested here today. 

So it is with pride that I welcome here today Mrs. Frances Judd 
from Clearfield, UT, who will tell us about her work as a volunteer. 

Mrs. Judd, you are the real expert on this bill because this is the 
work that you do on a very regular basis. 

I might add that I have also heard about your outstanding serv- 
ice in the community. I know you are a caring and a warm individ- 
ual. 

I am certain that the elderly people that you help feel the energy 
and love that you bring to your work. Thank you for caring, and 
thank you for traveling all this way and for being willing to testify 
before thia subcommittee. It means a lot to us. 

We also welcome our friend. Donna Alvarado, the Director of the 
ACTION Agency. She has done a terrific job. She has provided the 
agency with exceptional leadership. In the short time that she has ^ 
headed the agency, she has shown her heartfelt commitment to 
promoting anri recognizing the utilization of volunteers as valuable 
community resources. 
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I think that each of ua here today agree that volunteers are the 
backbone of our Nation, so we welcome all witnesses here today, 
and we appreciate the efforts they are putting forth to be with us. 

Today, the members of the Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee will listen to the testimony, ask questions and reaffirm 
our support of and gratitude to America's many millions of volun- 
teers. This is what America is all about, and this hearing, I hope, 
will help to bring that more in focus than before. 

At this point we will enter into the record the opening statement 
of Senator Hawkins, the chairman of the subcommittee, who, un- 
fortunately, is unable to be with us today. 
> [The opening statement of Senator Hawkins follows:] 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR PAULA HAWKINS 

Senator Hawkins. Good morning. Today, the Subcommittee on 
Children, Family, Drugs and Alcoholism meets to decide the future 
of ACTION. It is appropriate that we hold this hearing this week. 
On Monday we learned of the cuts that will come from the Gramm- 
Rudman amendment. On Tuesday, we heard the President's State 
of the Union Address. On Wednesday the President submitted his 
budget recommendations to Congress. 

This is the first of many reauthorization hearings this subcom- 
mittee will hold in the coiL^ng months — during this time of Federed 
cutbacks. This is as good a tiJie as any to let America know how 
this Senator plans to proceed. 

If you ask this Senator, not one child will miss a meal because of 
budget cuts. If you ask this Senator, not one senior citizen will miss 
the opportunity for a companion in time of need because of budget 
cuts. If you ask this Senator, not one recovering teenage drug 
addict will be denied counseling because of budget cuts. These serv* 
ices are ^ust too importcmt. 

It is significant tnat today we are examining ACTION. At a time 
when it seems to be dawnii^ on everyone that Uncle Sam's deep 
pockets have bottomed out. Today, we meet to discuss the agency 
which leads all others in soliciting and tapping that increasingly im- 
portant resource: volunteerism. 

ACTION is number one in all of bureaucratic Washington in 
bringing the private sector into partnership with the public sector. 
And ACTION performs this service for the best of all possible 
goals — serving those less fortunate. As budget constraints force us 
to economize, I think all Federal programs could learn from AC- 
TION'S example of how to use volunteers. 

That's the heart of the ACTION programs. The agency identifies 
a need. It recognizes the untapped voTimteer resources ready and 
willing to respond to that need. Then it provides the necesary lead- 
ership and du^ion to mobilize these volunteer resources to pro- 
vide an effective means of addressing human and social problems. 

action's purpose is to advocate, promote, and support the vol- 
untary efforts of citizens in 3olving the problems of tne poor, the 
disabled, the elderly and children with special needs. The common 
goal of ACTION'S programs is to advocate and mobilize volunteer 
services as an effective means of addressing human and social 
problems. 
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I was recently appointed to the President s Child Safety Partner- 
ship. The purpose of this important body is to make recommenda- 
tions to encourage and facilitate private sector involvement in 
child safety efforts. I would tell everyone today, we can learn a 
great deal from ACTION. In fact, ACTION was the pioneer in 
this field. Before the National Center For Missing and Exploited 
Children was established Before the private sector was responding 
to the plight of missing children by displaying the pictures on milk 
cartons, envelopes and billboards. Before any of this— ACTION had 
sensed a desire on the part of the public to respond to the plight of 
missing children. And they did something about it. ACTION orga- 
nized their ^oung-Volunteers-in-Action to compile and disseminate ^ 
the Child Safety Booklet which provides volunteers with direction 
and assistance in organizing and sponsoring child safety programs. 

That is just one, concrete example of the invaluable sen^ice 
ACTION provides to the Nation. ^ 

The witnesses testifying before us today are also good examples 
of the type of dedicated volunteers and the valuable programs 
which are found at ACTION. 

Senator Hatch. With that, we are going to turn to Mrs. Judd. 
We will make you our first witness. And I may have to leave be- 
cause of other conflicts. I have other committee mark-ups going on 
at this time. If I do, I am going to turn the gavel over to the Com- 
mittee Chief of Staff, who will continue the hearing on our behalf 
today. 

It is just one of tl se days when all of us are very hf rried, but I 
will do the best I can. 
Mrs. Judd, we will turn the time over to you. 

STATEMENT OF FRANCES JUDD, SENIOR COMPANION 
VOLUNTEER, WEBER COUNTY, UT 
Mrs. Judd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hatch and committee members, my name is Frances 
Judd. I am a Volunteer Senior Companion in Weber County, UT. 

I have been asked to speak to you about the Federally funded 
Senior Companion Program, what it means co me and to my cli- 
ents. 

I am only one of more than 6,200 Senior Companions in the 
United States. To be a Senior Companion, you must be 60 years of 
age and be of low income. You should be patient, caring, and sensi- 
tive to the needs of others. You should be a good listener and be 
willing to do whatever is needed. 

Since we now have more senior citizens in our communities than 
ever before, programs like the Senior Companion Program are be- 
coming vital to a growing population of our citizens. 

I believe this program is effective in helping more of our Na- 4 
tion's elderly to be independent, and to be able to live in the digni- 
ty of their own homes rather than being moved into nursing 
homes. And this program also gives the Senior Companions the op- 
portunity to be useful and productive to their fellow human beings. 0 

At this time, I have six clients. Each one of those clients receives 
2 to 4 hours a week that I devote exclusively to them. I take my 
clients to doctor appointments, and to get the medicine they re- 
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quire. If necessary, I even help them to remember when to take 
their medicine and how much. I help clients to make out their gro- 
cery lists and go shopping. We shop for food, clothes, presents, ap- 
pliances, or whatever else they might need. 

If they cannot get out, I do their shopping for them. But if they 
can get out, I go with them and help them. If the walking is too 
much fcr them, I even get a wheelchair to take them around, espe- 
cially to the malls. 

I write letters, address birthday cards and Christmas cards, and I 
see that they are mailed. Many of my clients enjoy having their 
hair fixed. I even gave a permanent once, and it turned out pretty 
^ good. 

Sometimes, they just need to get out of the house and away from 
the monotony of the four walls. So I go out to lunch with them, and 
we visit. 

^ Some of my clients are bedridden, so I read to them or I visit 

with them while their spouse takes a break from the constant nurs- 
ing that is required. 

Whenever one of my clients is hospitalized or is in a convalescent 
home for a while, I visit with them there, too. Although many of 
my clients who live alone have families nearby, the families are so 
busy they seldom have time to just visit with the elderly family 
member. 

Family visits are usually spent taking care of specific problems. 
So I provide relief for the families and a listening post for my cli- 
ents. I spend many hours listening to tales of younger years that 
no one else has time to listen to, or else they have heard it so often, 
they do not want to hear it again. 

I become a friend and companion to my clients. I am someone to 
visit with and to do things with when no one else has time or pa- 
tience. I try to help them feel good about themselves, to feel that 
they are still important and that someone cares. 

I know that my clients consider my visit the bright spot in their 
otherwise lonely week, and as soon as I leave, they are anticipating 
my next visit. I have tried to bring friendship and loving under- 
standing into my clients' lives. They in turn have enriched my life 
by letting me be of service to them. 

I try to treat my clients as I would like to be treated, ever mind- 
ful that the day will come when I may well be the client, too. 

I have been a Senior Companion for 4 years, with the exception 
of 4 months. In August 1983, I underwent a six bypass open heart 
surgery. I credit the annual physical checkups that the Senior 
Companions are required to have with my being here today. 

So you see, for me, the Senior Companion Program has become a 
way of life. The stipend that I receive has made it possible for me, 
too, to live independently, li is due to this job that I can live in my 
own home and have my retarded son, Fred, living with me. It has 
also helped ii:e to feel needed and has given me a purpose in life. 

Besides the re!«itionc>hips with my clients, there are the friend- 
ships with other Senior Companions and with the staff of the 
Senior Companion Program. The staff provides for us in-service 
training meetings, recognition programs, picnics, Christmas pro- 
grams, and activities such as the ^nior Citizen Day at the Utah 
State Legislature. 
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Because of the Senior Companion Program, even at age 65, 1 can 
still experience the joy giving of myself and of being productive. 
I am grateful for this ortunity, and I pray that this program 
will continue and will gi . 

Hopefully, in 20 or so years when I need one, I can have a Senior 
Companion to help me through the week. 

Thank you for listening to me. 

[Additional statement of Mrs. Judd follows;] 
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Dear Senator Hatch: 

Since coming home from Washington, I have given some serious thought to 
your request that I make some suggestions on ways to improve and extend 
the services of Senior Companions. After writing down some ways, I 
realize I'm thinking of only a small minority of Senior Companions that 
might be able to provide these services. Also in Utah we have the Home- 
raker Program that provides many of these services. 

Nevertheless, here are some suggestions. They would perhaps lead t 
different types of Senior Companions such as social, driver, or light 
nursing services. It would utilize all the abilities a Senior Companion 
roignt have . 

I feel Senior Companions should be aware of all the services such as 
Medicaid, heat assistance and housing aid that might be available to 
Ci.ients and have a working knowledge of how to fill out applications or 
where co go to get help to fill out applications. They could be able 
to monitor biood pressure and blood sugar and report any abnormality 
to the clients physician. They could have a knowledge of how to give 
a bed bath and precautions to take in a shower or tub bath. They could 
be able to fix and assist with enemas or other personal necessary 
procedures. They could be able to prepare and administer in:]ections for 
diabetes or oversee the clients administration. They could help and 
oversee mild forms of therapy as prescribed by a physician. 

These are some of the things that I could perform and with a minimum 
amount jf training I believe many Senior Companions could perform. 
Those that would perform these services could be dete>'mined on initial 
interview. In communities with no Homemaker Program these added services 
could be quite helpful. 

Again, let me say, thank you for the privilege of representing the 
Senior Companions at ycur sub-committee meeting. 

smcerelv , 




Frances Judd 
Senior Companion 
Weber County 
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Senator Hatch. Well, thank you. 

I want you to know that I am very proud of you, and not only 
because yoa are from my State, but because of what you have been 
able to do. We have followed it, and we selected you to come be- 
cause we think you are representative of Senior Companions all 
over the country, and I am very proud to wear this pin that you 
gave me this morning. I just want you to know that it means a lot 
to me. And we are verv pleased that you can have your son with 
you. I think it is a wonderful program. 

Let me just a5-k you one or two questions. When did you first 
hear about the Senior Companion Program? 

Mrs. JuDD. Well, I came back to Utah from Texas in 1981. I was ^ 
visiting with my sister's very dear friend, who had a senior com- 
panion, and she told me about it. I had had a stroke in 1980, and so 
I was a little bit incapacitated, and I could not take aii S hour-^?-day 
job. So I went to see about it, and even though I live in Davis k 
County, they let me go into the Senior Companion Program. 

Senator Hatch. I am glad they did, and I am surely glad that 
you were able to have that bypass surgery. You look great today, I 
will tell you. 

Mrs. JuDD. Thank you. 

Senator Hatch. Let me ask you this. V/hat fate do you think 
would befall your clients if they were not served by a senior com- 
panion like yourself? Do you think that some of them, if not all of 
them, would be forced to enter nursing homes? 

Mrs. JuDD. Well, I have not really kept track of how many cli- 
ents I have had over the 4 years, but there are some that have had 
to go into nursing homes. I firmly believe that they would have 
had to go in a lot earlier. 

Senator Hatch. I see; in your opinion, are you prohibited from 
providing any services chat you think you should provide, or that 
you would like to provide to your companions? 

Mrs. JuDD. Yes; in my case, I w^s a nurse, and there are many 
things that I could do for them that I am not allowed to do. This is 
a little difficult because there are things that just come naturally 
to me. But I try to abide by the rules. 

Senator Hatch. Well, we appreciate that. You might want to 
take some tim ^ and write mo a letter on things you think we might 
be able to improve this program with, especially in areas where 
you might be able to give a little extra assistance or a little extra 
effort— OK 

Mrs. JuDD. I would be glad to. 

Senator Hatch [continuing]. Because you are right in the trench- 
es. You are doing the job, and what a wonderful job you are doing, 
and people like you all over this countr>'. It is exactly what Presi- 
dent Reagan is talking about when we talk about volunteers, 
people who are willing to help their neighbors and their friends ^ 
again, like we used to in the early days of this country, instead of 
expecting the Federal Government to provide every need and every 
concern. 

You knew, you can get the sterile government to provide a lot of ^ 
things, but that still does not provide the love, and the affection, 
and the companionship that a program like this will help to pro- 
vide. 
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So I just want lo thank you for being here I am very proud of 
you. 

Mrs. JtjDD. Thank you I am very honored to be asked to be here. 

Senator Patch. Thank yo for being with us, Mrs, Judd. 

I am pleased today to welcome Ms. Donna Alvarado, the Director 
of the ACTION Agency. Accompanying Ms Alvarado will be Mr, 
Rick Ventura, Deputy Director, and Dr Dan Bonner, Associate Di- 
rector of Domestic Operations. 

I just want to say we are really happy to have you all appearing 
here today. Rick, it is good to see you again. 

Mr. Ventura. It is good co see you. Senator. 

Senator Hatch. We appreciate all you do 

Ms. Alvarado, we are very proud of you We are proud of the 
work you are doing, and we are very proud that this committee has 
tried to work closely with you, and we want to do whatever needs 
to be done in this area, so give us your advice, vill you? 

STATEMENT OF DONNA ALVAR/iDO, DIRECTOR, ACTION AGENCY, 
ACCOMPANIED BY RICK VENTURA, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; DAN 
BONNER, /SSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF DOMESTIC OPERATIONS, 
AND LOWELL GENEBACH, BUDGET OFFICER 

Ms. Alvarado. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman 
We certainly appreciate the support and the leadership that you 
hav^ providi d for all of our volunteer programs. As you indicated, 
it is \e volunteeis in the trenches who really are the ones who 
made ACTION'S progiams sach a unique American success story. 
We feel that we can con time to improve these programs that we 
can expand the number of 'olunteers across America who are in- 
volved in action's progr ims, and we are pleased to share that 
with you 

Mr. Chairman, we are very happy to be here before you today to 
discuss the reauthorization of the Domestic Volunteer Service Act, 
which established ACTION, the national volunteer agency. 

ACTION, under this reauthorization, would continue to promote 
voluntary service by Americans for Americans. 

My first year as Director of ACTION has convinced me that we 
can solve many of the challenges facing our communities if we 
fully develop available volunteer resources. 

More than 400,000 citizens served as ACTION volunteers in fiscal 
year 1985. They contributed services worth over $350 million to our 
Nation, a return of almost percent on each Federal dollar that 
was expended. But the tiue value of volunteers cannot meas- 
ured in dollars. When VISTn volunteers help women heading 
households end welfare dependency and enter the work force, when 
older v^^unteers teach illiterate citizens to read or help young 
people aoandon drugs, our society gains in every way. 

As President Reagan has said: 'We can never fully measure the 
positive effects that each kind word or deed has upon this great 
and wonaerful land.** 

To continue this essential work, the administration requests that 
the Domestic Volunteer Service Act be reauthorized for 3 years. In 
the administration*s legislative proposal, which I will transmit to 
Congress shortly, the authorization request conforms to the Presi- 
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dent's fiscal year 1987 budget. For 1987, VISTA world be reauthor- 
ized at $17.89 million. Service learning activities would be reau- 
thorized at $1,368 million, and citizen participation and demonstra- 
tion activities would be reauthorized at $1,801 million. 

For the Older American Volunteer Programs, the administration 
requests an authorized level for the Retired Senior Volunteer Pro- 
gram of $29,020 million. In the Foster Grandparent Program, we 
request $56.1 million; and for the Senior Companion Program, 
$18,086 million. 

For administration and urogram support, the bill would author- 
ize $25 million. The total authorization request for 1987 is $149,865 
million. 

For 1988 and 1989, the administration reauests that the authori- 
zation language provide **8uch sums as may be necessary". 

In addition, the administration bill includes several prqn*ammat- 
ic changes. We include a new preamble that specifies ACTION'S re- 
sponsibility for fostering voluntarism. The current act contains a 
statement of purpose for each title, but contains no general mission 
statement for the agency as a whole. 

The administration bill would increase the local shar'i contribu- 
tion reouirements in grants for the RSVP programs in the fourth 
and fifth year to 40 and 50 percent, respectively. ThiF, amendment 
would provide for local-share matching on a reasonable, shared 
basis and would achieve more efficient utilization of very limited 
Federal funds for one of our most outstanding programs. 

The administration bill would clarifythe Director's authority to 
develop private sector support for ACTION'S programs. Our pro- 
grams have demonstrated an outstanding return of value for each 
dollar appropriated. And Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to rep.»rt 
that since 1981, the number of dollars used in matching ACTION 
grants have continued to increase in the private sector. There is a 
continued belief on the part of the American people, as I know the 
President indicated during his State of the Union Addre^is, that the 
spirit of volunteering and charitable support is evergrowing in the 
country today, and we certainly feel those effects at ACTION. 

Considering the recent efforts of the President and the Congress 
to balance the budget, F< raJ resources will be very limited in the 
future. This provision rek^ rding private-sector support would allow 
the agency greater flexibility in the development of private-sector 
initiatives and enhanced support for volunteer programs. 

Our drufb bill includes an amendment thpt would reestablish the 
agency's advisory council which expired at the end of 1985. This is 
necessary because the ACTION Volunteer Advisory Council signifi- 
cantly contributed to the agency's ability to accomplish its mission. 
Moreover, the Council provlj3d the agency more of an opportunity 
to garner comiunity and private sector resources which in turn 
stimulate anc motivate voluntarism. 

And finally, our bill would make clear that the evaluation of pro- 
grams should be scheduled according to need. The proposed amend- 
ment would require evaluations as the need arises. With this 
change, evaluation planning and implementation could be accom- 
plished more efficiently and with a reduction m overall costs. 

I urge the subcommittee and the committee to consider and 
enact the amendments contained in the administration bill. These 
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changes will enable ACTION to maintain volunteer levels and pro- 
mote mterest in volunt^arism generally, despite shrinking Federal 
resources* 

I would like to talk a bit about ACTION'S Older American Vol- 
unteer Programs. They are authorized by title II of the Domestic 
Volunteer Service Act. Many older Americans and Members of 
Congress have expressed an mterest in providing individuals who 
are not in a low-income categonr an opportunity to serve as nonsti- 
pended foster grandparents and senior companions. This might be 
a way to expand volunteer service without expanding Federal dol- 
lars, and it might assist local projects to utilize an untapped re- 
source. We at ACTION are reviewing and studying this concept 
and look forward to further discussions on this issue. Our intention 
certainly is to preserve the existing volunteer service yeexs in each 
of these prc^ams and have no detrimental effect on stipended vol- 
unteers whatsoever. 

At the same time, we want to be sure that there may be opportu- 
nities that are available to individuals who do not meet the income 
levels who would like to perform services such as or senior compan- 
ions and foster grandparents are performing without stipends. So 
we will look into that. 

In the Retired Senior Volunteer Program [RSVP] we sponsor 
365,000 part-time, nonstipended volunteers age 60 and over. These 
innovative, enthusiastic volunteers con^nbute to the community in 
many ways— serving youth, operating runaway shelters, and emer- 
gency food banks, organizing support groups, and ofTering occupa- 
tional counsel to juvenile onenaers. We are expanding RSVP ac- 
tivities in literacy, crime prevention, in-home care, youth counsel- 
ing, consumer education, and drug-abuse projects. RSVP is becom- 
ing increasingly involved in home health care as well. 

A recent finding in an RSVP study by Booz Allen & Hamilton is 
that RSVP volunteers are better off socially, mentally, and phys- 
ically than those who never served in the program. Those who 
remain active display levels of functioning wnich exceed those of 
volunteers who suosequently drop out of the program. I think this 
is a very tangible data base which shows that volunteering is just 
as good for the volunteer as it is for those who are served. 

In addition, RSVP's history is replete with testimonials from 
community oiganization and agency staff, expressing their praises 
for the valuable and reliable services of RSVP volunteers, and this 
is attested to by the increasing amount of local financial support of 
project budgets, the increasing number of volunteers, and the in- 
creasing number of hours served. 

In the Senior Companion Prc^am during 1986, an estimated 
6,200 senior companions in 112 projects including 900 volunteers in 
16 non-ACnON-funded projects will serve some 24,000 persons in 
the 50 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. I think it 
is a testimonial to the success of the senior companion concept that 
States and localities have adopted the senior companion model and 
funded it purely with their own fuads and no Federal dollars be- 
cause they know that this model does work and that it provides in- 
dependence and dignity for homebound elderly. 

1 would like to take this opportunity to report to you on the 
status of the implementation of^ the homebound, elderly provisions 
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which were included in the 1984 amendments to the Senior Com- 
panion Program. 

We awarded $3,039,547 to support 912 new volunteers in 25 
States and jurisdictions during the first operational year of the 
senior companion/homebound elderly effort. The additional senior 
companions eventually will serve some 3,G25 older persons. 

We also awarded a contract to design and implement a compre- 
hensive evaluation of the five areas which you have specified in the 
law. The human impact of the program is conveyed well by the fol- 
lowing statement of a client to her senior companion: "I know the 
doctor saved my life, but you gave me th^ courage to continue it." 

The Foster Grandparent Program had .learly 19,000 foster grand- ^ 
parents in 259 community-based projects last year, including about 
400 others in 10 non-ACTION-funded projects volunteered. On a 
typical day, approximately 66,00o children were served. 

In Tampa, FL, for example, a number of foster grandparent vol- ^ 
unteers worked with clinically identified abused and neglected chil- 
dren of preschool age. The volunteers provide one-on-one emotional 
support and assist in the delivery of educational programs to their 
assigned children. They also teach parenting skills to the parents 
of abused children. Volunteers in this area of service are assigned 
to programs run by a county child abuse council and county shel- 
ters for abused children. 

The essence of the Foster Grandparent Program is direct, person- 
to-person relationships with the children served. Rewarding social, 
psychological, and educational benefits are gained by b^th the 
foster grandparent and the child. We have evaluations which show 
the very specific effects of the Foster Grandparent Program. All of 
the projects that I have visited, I see that those projects enable 
small miracles to happen every day in the lives of these children 
and these low-income older Americans. 

VISTA, Volunteers in Service to America, ACTION'S oldest pro- 
gram, has worked to alleviate poverty in America since 1964 by 
helping low-income individuals achieve self-sufficiency. In fiscal 
1985, VISTA contributed 2,035 volunteer service-years to more 
than 500 communities. 

VISTA volunteers live and work among the poor. More than half 
of the VISTA programs are youth oriented, addressing problems 
such as drug abuse, illiteracy, unemployment, hunger, runaways, 
and child abuse. For example, VISIA's in an eight-county area of 
southwestern Iowa are establishing a regional food bank and eight 
neighborhood food pantries. VISTA's akr assist in 'developing an 
exposition that may help increase farm income in inis afflicted 
area. 

With regard to the future goals of ACTION, we will continue to 
carry out the President's mission of developing private sector ini- ^ 
tiatives while improving Federal management by wisely using each 
tax dollar and making Government more responsive to the Ameri- 
can public. Our goals for the next 3 years include: to expand oppor- 
tunities for volunteers to meet current and emerging needs in 
America's communities; to guide projects toward increased self-suf- 
ficiency, and to improve agency management, and to develop and 
sustain standards of excellence in existing programs. 
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America's volunteer spirit goes well beyond ACTION s core pro- 
grams. We will tap the enormous resources our citizens offer. We 
will intensify and extend involvement with individuals, businesses, 
nonprofit organizations, and other Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments to create new, lasting volunteer programs. 

A major objective is to help community projects become self-suffi- 
cient. We n:*ust not create programs that fail when Federal funding 
ends. ACTION helps community projects get started and develop 
the operational excellence that attracts local funding. ACTION 
convenes public and private sector representatives to create new 
partnerships. 

The ACTION record is a roadmap for the future. More than ever, 
America needs programs that build citizen independence and self- 
sufficiency, that establish cost-effective, lasting solutions through 
local voluntarism. 

Reauthorization of the Domestic Volunteer Service Act of 1973 
will continue these efforts of people helping each other to solve 
community problems through voluntary citizen service. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony. Thank you. 
he prepared statement of Ms. Alvarado follows ] 
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TESTIHONT 
OF 

DONNA n* ALVARADO 
DIRBCTOS OP ACTION 
SENATE 8DBC0IIMITTEE OH CHILDREN, FAMILY, DROGS, AND ALCOBOL 
PBBRDART 6, 1986 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to appear before you today to 

discuss reauthorization of the DOMESTIC VOLUNTEER SERVICE ACT 

which established ACTION, the national volunteer agency. f 

ACTION, under this reauthorization, would continue to promote 

voluntary service by Americans for Americans. 

4i' 

My first year as Director of ACTION has convinced roe that we 
can solve many of the challenges facing our cororounities if we 
fully develop available volunteer resources. 

More than 400,000 citizens served as ACTION Volu.iteers in 
Fiscal Year 1985, They contributed services worth over 
$350,000,000 to our nation, a return of almost 150% on our 
investment. But the true value of volunteers ^an't be measured 
only in dollars. When VISTA volunteers help women heading 
households end welfare dependency and enter the workforce, when 
older volunteers teach illiterate citizens to read or help 
young people abandon drugs, our society gains in every way. As 
President Reagan has said, "We can never fully measure the 
positive effects that each kind word or deed has upon this 
great and wonderful land." 
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ADMINISTRATION RBOOEST 

To continue tiUE esBential work, the Administration requestB 
that the Doir.eBtic Volunteer Service Act , be reauthorized for 
three years. In the Administration's legislative proposal, 
which I will transmit to Congress shortly, the authorization 
request conforms to the President's FY 1987 budget. For 1987, 
VISTA would be reauthorized at 517.89 million. Service 
Learning activities would be reauthorized at 51.368 million, 
and Citizen Participation and Demonstration activities would be 
reauthorized at 51.801 million. 

For the Older American Volunteer Programs, the Administration 
requests an authorized level for the Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program (RSVP) of 529.620 million. In the Foster Grandparent 
Program (FGP) , we request 556.1 million. For the Senior 
Companion Program (SCP), .;e request 518.086 million. 

For administration and progreun support, the bill would authoriz 
525 million. The total authorization request for 1987 is 
5149.865 million. 

For FY 1988 and FY 1989 the Administration requests that the 
authorization language provide "such sums as may be 
necessary* . 
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In addition, the Administration bill includes several 

prograinniatic changes. It will include a new preamble that specifies 

action's responsibility for fostering voluntarism. The current 

act contains a statement of purpose for each Title, but 

contains no general mission statement for the agency as a 

whole. 

The Administration bill would increase the local share 
contribution re:3uirements in grants for the RSVP programs in 
the fourth and fifth year to 40% and 50% respectively. The 
current legislation provides for 30% local contribution in the 
third and subsequent years of the grant. This amendment would 
provide for local-share matching on a reasonable, shareo basis 
and would achieve more efficient utilization of very limited 
federal funds. Currently, the combination of Section 224 and 
the 30% maximum contribution is a disincentive to greater 
involvement of local resources. 

The Administration bill would clarify the Director's authority 
to develop private sector support for ACTION'S programs. Our 
programs have demonstrated an outstanding return of value for 
each dollar appropriated. Considering the recent efforts of 
the President and Congress to balance the budget, ^ederal 
resources will be limited in the future. This provision would 
allow the Agency greater flexibility in the development of 
private sector initiatives and enhanced support for volunteer 
programs . 
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Our draft bill includes an amendment that would re-estabJish 
the Agency 8 Advisory Council which expired at the end of 1985. 
This necessary because the ACTION Volunteer Advisory Council 
significantly contributed to the Agency's ability to accomplish 
Its mission. Moreover, the Council provided the Agency more of 
an opportunity to garner community and private sector resources 
wh\ch, in turn, stimulate and motivate volunteerism. 

And finally, our bill would make clear that the evaluation of 
programs should be scheduled according to need. The proposed 
amendment would require evaluations as the need arises. With 
this change, evaluation planning and implementation would be 
accomplished more efficiently, and with a reduction in overall 
costs. 

I urge the Subcommittee to consider and enact the amendments 
contained in the Administration bill. These changes will enable 
ACTION to maintain volunteer levels and promote interest in 
voluntarism generally, detpite shrinking federal resources. 
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I would like to share with the Subcommittee the accomplishments 
of our programs over tne past year and our plans for the 
future. 

OLDER AMERICAN VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 

action's Older American Volunteer Programs are authorizec^ by 
Title II of the DOMESTIC VOLUNTEER SERVICE ACT. Some look at 
the so-called "greyin9 of America" and see rising bealth-care 
costs. I see a great untapped resource of new volunteers. In 
ry 1985, tens of thousands of retired Americans served their 
communities through our three Older American Volunteer Programs 
— the Retired Senior Volunteer, Foster Grandparent and Senior 
Companion Programs. These programs represent the most 
innovative, cost-ef fecti,*e and promising means we have of 
putting the experience of older citizens to work for America. 

Many older Americans and Members of Congress have expressed an 
interest in providing individuals who are not in a low-income 
category an opportunity to serve as non-stipended Foster 
Grandparents and Senior Companions. This might be a way to 
expand volunteer service without expanding federal dollars, and 
it might help local projects to utilize an untapped resource. 
We at ACTION are reviewing and studying this concept. 
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rOSTBR GRANDPARENT PROGRAH 

Since 1965 the Poster Grandparent Program has matched 
low-income seniors with children who have special cr 
exceptional needs. Foster Grandparent volunteers work i.^. 
schools for mentally retarded, disturbedr and learning-disabled 
children; in Bead Start Programs; in juvenile detention 



centers; in boarding schools and foster care hones; and in some 
ciiSes in a child's home. 



Last yearr nearly 19f000 Foster Grandparents in 259 
community-based projectSr including about 400 others on 10 
non-ACTlON funded projects volunteered. On a typical day, 
approximately 66,000 children were served. 

In Tampa, Florida, for example, a number of Foster Grandparent 
volunteers work with clinically-identified abused and neglected 
children of pre-school age. The volunteers provide one-on-one 
emotional support and assist in the delivery of educational 
programs to their assigned children. They also teach parenting 
skills to the parents of abused children. Volunteers in this 
area of service are assigned to programs run by a County Child 
Abuse Council and County Shelters for Abused Children. 
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The eBBence of the Foster Grandparent Piogram is direct, 
perBon-to-perBon relationshipB with the children served. 
Rewarding social, psychol ogi cal , and educaticr.al benefits aie 
gained by both the Foster Grandparent and the child. Last year 
we funded five ne// projects and expanded 23 existing ones. 

SENIOR COMPANION PROGRAM 



Since 1974 low-income Senior Companions have helped thousands 
of their peers maintain independent living. The Senior 
Companion Program is on the cutting edge of programs designed 
to assist frail elderly Americans preserve dignity and 
independence in their lives. Senior Companions provide 
personal support to homebound older persons who are at risk of 
institutionalization. These older American volunteers are 
trained in personal care, nutrition, home management, and 
personal representation. Their home care services augment 
professional and paiaprof essional care, providing the extra 
support that allows older persons with physical, mental, or 
emotional impairments to remain at home and carry out daily 
activities. 

In fiscal year 1986- an estimated 6,200 Senior Companions in 
112 projects, including 900 volunteers in 16 non-ACTION funded 
projects, will serve some 24,000 persons in the fifty states, 
the District of Columbia, hnd Puerto Rico. 
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Fourteen percent of all SCP projects are non-ACTIor; funded. 
Local pro]CctB that wish to affiliate wi^h ACTION, whether 
It be with SCP, FGP, or RSVP, raise the funds locally and sign 
an agreement with the Agency stating that they will follow the 
Agency's legislation and guidelines. They in turn use the 
national program name, logo, and niaterialE and receive 
technical assistance. ACTION is affiliated with 38 such 
projects. The Agency has asked the Regional and State Offices 
to include as a goal in their operating plans the expansion of 
non-ACTION funded projects. We feel there is great receptivity 
at the local and state level, particularly with SCP. 

I would like to take this opportunity to report the status of 
the implementation of the homebound elderly provisions included 
in the 1984 Amendments to the Senior Companion Program. In 
order to expand efforts in this area, 10 - 15 volunteer service 
years were addf-d to 17 existing projects, a total of 189 
volunteer seervice years, in addition, 19 new projects, 
ranging from 21 to 65 volunteer service years each, were 
awarded for an eventual total of 847 volunteer service years. 

The expansion of on-going projects and the new projects will 
incorporate the new features of the law. Community volunteer 
professionals will train and support volunteers, with 
assistance from experienced Senior Companions. Trained 
volunteers will serve ir acute-care discharge and respite-care 
settings and assist psychologically disabled elderly, homebound 
elderly living alone, terminally ill and elderly with substance 
abuse problems. 
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We awarded $3,039,547 to support 912 new volunteers in 25 
States and jurisdictions during the first operational year of 
the SCP Homebound Elderly effort. The additional Senior 
Companions eventually will serve some 3,625 older persons. We 
have also awarded a contract to design and implement a 
comprehensive evaluation of the five areas specified in the 
law. 

RETIRED SENIOR VOLUNTEER PR JRAM 

The Retired Senior Volunteer Progiam, is ACTION'S largest 
program. It sponsors 365,000 part-time, non-stipended 
volunteers aged 60 and over. They /e through non-profit 
organizations and local public agencies in more than one-third 
of the nation's counties, RSVP volunteers contribute to the 
community in many ways — serving youth, operating 
runaway-shelters and emergency food banks, organizing support 
groups and offering occupational counseling to juvenile 
offenders. In fiscal yei»r 1985, these dynamic older Americans 
performed more than 68,000,000 hours of voluntary citizen 
service. 

V 

This year we are expanding RSVP activities in literacy, crime 
prevention, in-home care, youth counseling, consumer education, 
and drug abuse projects, in fiscal year 1985, 38,500 RSVP 
volunteert were involved in home health care activities. By 
the end of this fiscal year, the number of volunteers involved 
will increase to more than 48,000. RSVP will become 
increasingly involved in home health care. 
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RSVP volunteers also serve as members of support groups to 
victims of stroke, heart attack, alcohol and drug abuse. 

I would like, at this point, to report on the additional $1.8 
million appropriation received in Fiscal Year 1965 for RSVP for 
expansion. The funds created 28 new projects and expanded ^ 
activities of 191 existing projects. Nearly 18,000 new 
volunteer are expected to fill opportunities for service that 
otherwise would not have existed. 

ACTION set aside $100,000 of the expansion funds for a special 
adult-literacy effort in partnership^ with Laubach Literacy 
Action, B. Dal ton Bookseller, ..ic. , and the Nation:il i^SVP 
Project Directors' Association. Laubach has made 23 small 
literacy inceptive awards to RSVP projects for a one-year 
period beginning in October, 1985 and is providing technical 
assistance to all RSVP projects involved in this important 
area. Although it is too soon to predict the results of this 
literacy initiative, we are optimistic that it will become a 
model for future public/private partner<:hips. 
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VOLDHTEERS IN SERVICE TO AMERICA 



VISTA, Volunteers in Service to America, ACTION'S oldect 
program, has worked to alleviate po ity in America since 1964 
by helping low-income individuals achieve self-sufficiency. 
VISTA volunteers are assigned to public and private non-profit 
organizations throughout the Unit^^d States. In fiscal year 
1985, VISTA contributed 2,035 volunteer service years tc more 
than 500 communities. 

VISTA fosters long-term, working relationships among sponsor 
organizations, the communities, end the private sector. 
Sponsors are encouraged to secure private sector support and 
recruit part-time local volunteers so that projects can keep 
going after federal assistance ends. 

VISTA volunteers, one third of whom are low-income, live and 
work among the poor. More than half the VISTA programs are 
youth-oriented, addressing problems such as drug aouse, 
illj-teracy, unemployment, hunger, runaways, and child abuse. 
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Volunteers are also active in neighborhood revi tal ization, 
economic development, refugee settlement, shelters for the 
homeless and food banks. 

For example, VISTAs in an eight-county area of Southwestern 
Iowa are establ ishi'j^ a regional food bank and eight 
neighborhood food pantries. VISTAs also assist in developing 
an exposition that may help increase farm income. 

SERVICE LEARNING AND DEMONSTRATION PRCWRAMS 

One of action's principal objectives in expanding voluntarism 
in the U.S. is to develop a greater commitment on the part of 
American youngsters to our democratic ond free so ^ty; every 
citizen - young and old - should i,*^ given the opportunity to 
contribute time and talent to their communities and the nation 
ACTION continues to emphasize youth and work with business and 
corporate communities to increase their paztner£\ips with 
young people. 

action's National Center for Service Learning provides 
training, resources, and technical assistance to high school, 
college and community organizations that develop 
service-learning volunteer programs. The Center also provides 
assistance to existing local volunteer programs. 
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ACTION also funded efforts by Big Brothers/Big Sisters to widen 
the scope of their well-established program. 

The Young Volunteers in ACTION program was developed by ACTION 
in 1981 as a model for students age 14 to 22. Volunteers gain 
leadership skills as they serve in coininunity projects. As of 
this fiscal yearr students have given more than 1.5 million 
hours of service. 

ACTION* s demonstration grants have enabled communities to test 
and replicate innovative approaches to solving such chronic 
social problems as drug abuser unemployment, ana at-risk youth 
by developing effective volunteer efforts. 

STATE OFFICE t ? VOLCFNTARY CITIXEN PARTICIPATION 

The State Office of Voluntary citizen Participation program was 
created in 1974. since that date, forty-five states and Puerto 
Rico have received grants to establish offices, frequently 
within the office of the governor, to support state and local 
volunteer programs. The offices offer numerous services 
including technical assistance, training, materials, and 
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conferences. The program Is so successful that 33 of the 
offices are operating independently, while seven currently 
receive ACTION funding. 

FOTORE GOALS 

ACTION will continue to carry out the President's mission of 
developinq private sector initiatives, while improving federal 
nanagenent by wisely using each tax dollar and making 
>4 government more responsive to the American public. Our goals 

for the next three years are; (1) to expand opportunities for 
volunteers to meet current and emerging needs in A^nerica's 
communities? (2) to gui'^.e projects toward increased 
self-sufficiency; and (3) to improve agency management. 

America's volunteer spirit goes well beyond ACTION'S core 
programs. We will tap the enormous resources our citizens 
offer. We will intensify and extend involvement with 
individuals, businesses, non-profit organizations, and other 
federal, state and local governments to create new, lasting 
volunteer programs. 
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A major objective is to help community projects become 
Eelf-Euf ficient. we trust not create programs that fail when 
federal funding ends. ACTION helps community projects get 
started and develop the operational excellence that attracts 
local funding. ACTION convenes public and private sector 
representatives to create new partnerships. 



The ACTION record is a roadmap for the future. More than ever 

America needs programs that build citizen independence and 

Belf-suf f iciency — that estabish cost-effective, lasting ^ 

solutions through local voluntarism. Reauthori-'ation of the 

DOMESTIC VOLUNTEER SERVICE ACT of 1973 will continue these 

efforts of people helping to solve community problems 



Senator Hatch. Thank you, Ms. Alvarado. 

I was pleased in 1984 to sponsor the legislation that provided for 
the increased emphasis in the home care element of the Senior 
Companion Program. 

Would you provide the committee at this time vdth a status 
report on the implementation of that particular provision? I am 
very interested in it. I want to know how it is working to see if it is 
ontrack and whether we should continue to fight as hard as we 
have for home health care. 

Ms. Alvarado. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The annualized level avail- 
able for the new Senior Companion/Homebound Elderly compo- 
nent is $3,353,000. Of this amount, $2,760,000, or 82 percent, funds 
17 new projects and provides 847 volunteer service years, and 
$593,000, or 18 percent, funds 17 additional components to continu- 
ing projects which provide for 189 volunteer service years. 

Mr. Chairman, we recently brought into town the project direc- 
tors for the new Homebound Elderly programs and components. I 
am pleased to report to you that there is a tremendous amount of 
enthusiasm, and energy being expended on behalf of this pro- 
gram. People are committed to its success. I believe as you have 
heard, this program is already beginning to achieve these goals. 

We have volunteers in the new Home Health Care Demonstra- 
tion Program. Their role is to supplement the formal home health 
care system by providing peer counseling and social support on a 
one-to-one basis to older persons who lack the active support of 
family and friends. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that you are aware of the demographic 
situation facing this country in the next 20 years, the fact that 
America is graying, that the largest percentage of the population 
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will hii senior citizens by the end of the century. We feel that the 
Senior Companion Program and particularly this demonstration 
will provide a roadmap and a model for the future that will really 
brighten the lives of many Americans now, as well as in the future. 

Senator Hatch. OK. What are your priorities for the distribution 
of part C discretionary funds? Could you tell us about that? 

Ms. Alvarado. Yes. In order to maximize the limited amount we 
have in the ACTION discretionary funds, we believe it is important 
to maintain flexibility in determining how these moneys will be 
spent. These €u:^ basically research and development moneys. We 
believe that we can best utilize these funds to develop new ap- 
proaches with other Federal agencies as well as with local grantees 
m determining how best to mobilize volunteers to meet emerging 
needs in the communities, and in testing new approaches to volun- 
tarism. So we will continue to utilize these moneys as R&D tools. 

I would like to share some examples. During the first and second 
quarters of 1986, ACTION has funded the following demonstra- 
tions: $23,000 to the American Council for Drug Education in Rock- 
ville, MD; $23,000 to the Texas Rio Grande Valley Chamber of 
Commerce; $49,000 to the Lutheran Social Services of Jacksonville, 
FL, a demonstration project to enable low-income refugees, particu- 
larly refugee women, to become self-sufficient by trainmg them in 
daycare activities; and $49,000 to the State of Delaware for the 
fifth and final year of the State Office of Voluntary Citizen Partici- 
pation. 

We have emphasized drug education and prevention efforts 
across the country. We have utilized demonstration grants to fund 
literacy, youth-oriented, refugees and programs. Now we are look- 
ing into the possibili^ of doing additional demonstration programs 
in assisting afflicted farmers around parts of the country who need 
that assistance, as well as in the Rio Grande Valley. 

Senator Hatch. OK. It has come to my attention that while the 
administration's proposal for the reauthorization has not yet been 
received by Congress that you are interested in proposals to pro- 
vide for nonstipend volunteers in some of the older American vol- 
unteer programs. Could vou please provide us the rationale for this 
particular initiative, and further, how do you answer concerns that 
these nonstipend volunteers may erode recruitment of stipend vol- 
unteers? 

Ms. Alvarado. Well, let me say very plainly at the outset, Mr. 
Chairman, that in our exploration of the non-stipended option, we 
are very much committed to fully maintaining the existing levels of 
volunteer service years* for our stipended volunteers. We do not see 
that the addition of non-stipended volunteers would hamper the ex- 
isting levels of stipended volunteers. 

What we have seen in a number of projects is that m some areas 
where there may be a Foster Grandparent Program, there are 
senior citizens who do not meet the low-income r^Kiuire^nent who 
very much want to serve as Foster Grandparents, but, by law, they 
are prohibited firom doing so. These individuals have indicated that 
they do not want a stipend, that they would do this for free, and 
yet they are still not allowed to participate. 

So it would be in these situations, on a case-by-case basis, admin- 
istered very judiciously so as not to affect the recruitment of sti- 
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pended volunteers or the numbers of stipended volunteers, that we 
would explore this option. It would enable us to serve the many 
children who have needs, the many homebound elderly who contin- 
ue to require assistance, knowing that we only have limited re- 
sources for stipended volunteers. 

I would also say, Mr. Chairman, that we have very successfully 
used RSVP's in a number of these areas, and to the extent practi- 
cal, we will be committed to continuing to provide nonstipended 
volunteers for these activities through RSVP. But in some areas of 
the country, we do not have RSVP programs, where we do have 
Foster Grandparent and Senior Company progrcuns. 

I look forward to discussing this fiirther with the committee, and 
certainly with our project directors, associations, and all interested 
project directors. 

Senator Hatch. Well, thank you. I appreciate your testimony 
today, Ms. Alvarado, and we appreciate the efforts you make, and I 
said l^iat at the outset. But I really am very prcud of this program. 
And I have had to learn a lot about it as I have served in the 
Senate. It is one that really is doing a good job, and it has got to 

Sve you a great deal of pride and satisfaction to work in an entity 
ke this. 

Ms. Alvaeaoo. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. On 
behalf of the entire ACTION staff and all of our volunteers and 
project directors, we do appreciate your personal leadership and 
support for all of our programs. 

I did not initially introduce my colleagues at the table, and I 
would like to do so at this time. Kick Ventura, our Deputy Direc- 
tor; Dan Bonner, our Associate Director for Domestic Operations, 
and Lowell Genebach, our Budget Officer. 

Senator Hatch. We are happy to have all four of you here today. 
We appreciate the work you are all doing. I just do not know of 
another program that brings as much satisfaction. 

There are a lot of programs. We work with the handicapped— yes- 
terday, this conunittee appeared before the Rules Committee. And 
of course, everybody is concerned about Gramm-Rudman and cut- 
ting back and so forth. And tiiey were quite shocked at the budget 
of this conunittee. But I think the shock kind of dissipated when 
they realized we have upward of 3,000 Federal programs that we 
have to administer and overview in this committee, and we do have 
a large staff. And as large as it is, it still is not laige enough to 
take care of all of these programs, most all of which nave been re- 
fined through the years to be efficient, coeteffective, worthwhile, 
and we think loving programs. And tihese are all the handicapped 
programs, all the alcohol and drug abuse programs, the programs 
that you have been talking about today— I mean, it has brought a 
great deal of joy to be able to v^ork on these people-saving pro- 
grams, and yours are very, veiy important in my eyes, and I just 
want to thank all of you for the work that you have done on behalf 
of Members of Con^^ress. We really feel deep gratitude to have 
people like you servmg in our Government today, and I just want 




Ms. ALVARAno. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Hatch. Thank you for being here. 
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Now we will be happy to welcome a panel of volunteers through- 
out the country. We have already heard from Mrs. Judd, from my 
own home State of Utah. 

We have here today Mrs. Daisy Martin, a Foster Grandparent 
from Fort Lauderdale, FL. And I would also like to welcome two 
VISTA volunteers: Ira Greift", who works with St. Francis Hou?3e, in 
Boston, MA, and Sister Jean Goering, of Creston lA, a Med-Crest 
VISTA volunteer. 

I think we will begin with you, Mr. Greiff, and then we will go to 
Mis. Martin and finally to Sister Jean Goering 

I have to apologize to you, because I have to go to another meet- 
^ ing. So I am going to ask counsel of the full committee. Dr. Ronald 

Docksai, to continue this hearing and make this excellent and abso- 
lutely essential testimony become part of our record, so that we 
can reauthorize this bill and do so with the full record backing it 
up. 

So if you would do that. Dr. Docksai, I would appreciate it. 
[Whereupon, Dr. Ponald Docksai, committee staff director, as- 
sumed the Chair.] 
Dr. Docksai. Please proceed, Mr. Greiff. 

STATEMENT OF IRA GREIFF, PROJECT DIRECTOR, ST. FRANCIS 
HOUSE, BOSTON, MA; DAISY MARTIN, FOSTER GRANDPARENT 
VOLUNTEER, FORT LAUDERDALE, FL, AND SISTER JEAN GOER- 
ING, MED CREST VISTA VOLUNTEER, CRESTON, lA 

Mr. Greiff. I am pleased to appear before you today to discuss 
reauthorization of the Domestic Volunteer Service Act. 

I am coexecutive director and project director of St. Francis 
House, which is a rehabilitation center for homeless people. This is 
a multiservice program where we try to deal with the manv unmet 
needs of the homeless. We have 25 on our staff, 10 of whom are 
VISTA volunteers. We have a lunch program. We £ire open 7 days 
a week. We have a lunch program where we serve a nutritious 
lunch. We have free clothing. We have medical care. We have 
counseling for personal problems and also for possible benefits to 
which a person mav be entitled. 

In addition, we have a day program. This is a program where 
people who wander the streets after they have either been at a 
shelter or have been outside can have a place to be during the day, 
a home during the day, where they can socialize with other home- 
less people, socialize with our volunteers, and perhaps receive some 
service. 

One of the m^or goals we have at St. Francis House is to foster 
a caring and accepting attitude, to build trust with people who 
have become very estranged from the mainstream of American life. 

^ One of our goals has been to reduce the fragmentation and diffi- 

culty of access to resources in the community. So, we at St. Francis 
House have representatives of the mayor State agencies — welfare, 
mental health, and we also have a representative of the Social Se- 

^ curity Agency who comes once a week to St. Francis House. 

We have also got, as I mentioned, a medical clinic. We have our 
own nurse practitioner, but we also are host in our clinic to Health 
Care for the Homeless, which is a program funded in 18 cities by 
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the Pew Memorial Trust and the Robert Wood Johnson Founda- 
tion. 

We also network with public and private sector agencies; the jobs 
and housing specialists that we have do that. We have 230 commu- 
nity volunteers who help us in delivering these services. 

Now, what is the role of the VISTA volunteers in this program? 
Well, as I mentioned 40 percent of our staff are VISTA volunteers. 
I want to emphasize, though, that that is only 16 percent of our 
operating budget. So this is a very, very valuable contribution, but 
it Joes not comprise more than 16 percent of the budget. 

These VISTA volunteers are involved in the deliver;' of essential 
services. The coordinator for food of the kitchen and the dining *^ 
room is a VISTA volunteer. The coordinators for clothing are 
VISTA volunteers. We have a volunteer who is involved in the 
counseling I mentioned. The coordinator of all of these community 
volunteers is also a VISTA volunteer. 

I neglected to mention that we have a certified alcohol counselor 
on the staff and also a psychiatric nurse who is funded by the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. In addition, we brought the Re- 
search and Training Center in mental health at Boston University. 
We have a 5-year agreement with them to train the staff in the 
theory and practice of psychiatric rehabilitation. Basically, they 
are there to help teach our staff okills in coordination of resources 
and mobilization of resources. And they are also there to train the 
staff to, in turn, help our homeless people cope better with their 
lives, and perhaps develop goals in the areas of living, working, 
and learning. 

We have a coordinator of the day program, as I ^nentioned, who 
is a VISTA volunteer. We could not function without VISTA volun- 
teers. Our success is directly attributable to their presence. If we 
lost some slots, we would lose essential services. 

They do a wonderful job. They are very innovative, energetic 
people. 

I would like to turn now to some recommendations about the 
program. We had to recruit our own VISTA people, and that was a 
tremendous investment of time and money. And I feel that this 
constitutes an undue burden on us and other agencies. My feeling 
is that there should be a national pool developed by VISTA to re- 
cruit possible candidates for VISTA. In that way people, not neces- 
sarily from our locality, who would want to work in our program, 
could potentiedly be available to us. 

I also feel that there shoild be a better mix, a more heterogene- 
ous mix of people in VISTA than there is right now. I understand 
it is not at all that common for young people to be in VISTA any 
longer. I feel that a public relations effort should be made on cam- 
puses and in similar facilities to recruit a more diverse group- 
young, middle-aged, elderly, and also from diverse racial and ethnic 
groups. 

I think there is insufficient networking among VISTA volunteers 
in a region. My VTSTA volunteers do not know what other VISTA # 
volunteers are doing in the same locality. I think there should be 
meetings where there is communication and people get to know 
each other. 
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I think there is a very weak identity on the part of my volun- 
teers with VISTA as a national organization They do not have an 
adequate sense of the VISTA mission. They have a sense of identity 
with us, but not particularly with VISTA. I think again, there 
should be more emphasis on a sense of mission, at least as I have 
found it, that would be instilled in either p^-^^service, inservice, or 
ongoifig activities by VISTA administrators. 

I want to say that this in no way reflects on my relationship 
with William Cosbj^ who is the local director; he has been terrific 
in collaborating with me, and we have a very good working rela- 
tionship. My criticisms or my suggestions have to do with national 
policies around the VISTA Program. 

I also feel that VISTA volunteers should be funded at the pover- 
ty level, not below the poverty level. Right now, I realize that 
VISTA volunteers live and work with people who, let us say, are 
low income. But the fact is that right now, VISTA volunteers are 

f getting somewhat belov; the poverty level. And in times of high 
iving costs, I think t* ey should be at that level. 

I want to mention some of the suggestions about funding, about 
using the private sector. I am very much opposed to that. I am op- 
posed to it because it is an abdication of the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to the poor and homeless of America. Also, an 
agency like ours that works with the poor, we have got to compete 

then with VISTA 

Dr. DocKSAi. Just for clarification, if I could ask, this would be 
for both profit and nonprofit organizations, volunteers? For exam- 
ple, the Sisters of Charity and other nonprofit organizations which 
make volunteers available, under the IRS Code, would be consid- 
ered private. But I think you are talking about just for-profit orga- 
nizations? 

Mr. Greiff. Yes, I am talking about for profit, and I am opposed 
to that because I feel that we would then be competing for funds in 
our localities with VISTA efforts to raise money from the private 
sector. There is enough competition around. We do not need more 
comjpetition from VISTA. 

I feel that VISTA is a marvelous, effective, antipoverty program 
with a very good track record, and it is a corrective to the slashing 
of domestic programs. And because of that, I feel that it is the Gov- 
ernment's responsibility in the time of crisis in homelessness and 
hunger to fund the program adequately, given the acknowledged 
fact that it has been so efficient and so effective. 

I am also opposed to nonstipended volunteers in VISTA. I feel 
that what I see of our workers, they do difficult skilled work, and I 
think that part of our American tradition £U3ide from the tradition 
of volunteerism is that people get paid for the work that they do 
when it is difficult and skilled. 

I also feel the principle, once it gets going, of having nonstipend- 
ed VISTA volunteers, could gradually lead to — the principle violat- 
ed of getting a stipend— could lead, I think, to a diminution of the 
funding. I really do not see this as a positive step. 

As far as recommendations, programmatic recommendations or 
budget recommendations, I am in favor of an expanded VISTA 
budget to $21 million, to take care of what I mentioned before— the 
fact that there is not enough of a public relations effort to recruit a 
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more heterogeneous mix of people. I think there should be more 
VISTA volunteers. I really think that if you look at the evidence, 
we are having an increase in hunger and homelessness in cities, 
and VISTA domg the great job it does in its cost-efficient way, I 
think we should have more VISTA volunteers. 

As far as cutting is concerned, I would regret any cutting of the 
VISTA Program, but if there did have to be cutting, I would favor 
cutting the discretionary or projects money, because these are 
projects whose value is yet to be validated. And I feel that with the 
crisis we are in, we should stick with a proven program that has 
delivered the goods and will continue to do so. 

I would also like to submit an article which appeared in the New 
York Times which validates my contention that there is a rise in 
homelessness and hunger. This is a news report about the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors meeting that would document this conten- 
tion of mine that we need additional funding, not just to maintain 
the present level of program and funding. 

Thank you. 

Dr. DocKSAi. Hearing no objection, that will be added to the offi- 
cial hearing record. 
[Information supplied for the record follows:] 
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Dr. DocKSAi. Mr. Greiff, before we turn to Mrs. Martin, let ir? at 
the outset thank you for both your thoughtful testimony as well as 
for your patience and graciousness. 

We are in a very unusual situation here in light of Senator 
Hatch having to temporarily leave, and Senator Hawkins not being 
able to be with us this morning. 

I should note for the record— for those who have not been in this 
kind of situation— that the rules of procedure governing all hear- 
ings of the Committee on Labor and Human Resources are outlined 
subject to rule 26, paragraph 5, of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate. The guidelines for the operation of hearings make allow- 
ance for senior staff to receive testimony on behalf of the chair- 
man. But in doing that, it is the responsibility of all staff here to 
tell our respective Senators what happened this morning, to give 
them the testimony, and to go over this in the same fashion we 
would with any other hearing. 

So, that having been said, thfink you ag8iin for your graciousness. 
Senator Hatea, and Senator Hawkins, and the other members of 
the committee on both sides of the aisle share the sense of urgency 
for the need to reauthorize ACTION. That is why we did not want 
to put off todav's hearing. And we would like to proceed so that we 
can thoughtfully, but expeditiously, proceed to the subcommittee 
for markup at a later time. 

So, we -viu now turn to you, Mrs. Martin, and thank you very 
much. 

Mrs. Martin. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Mrs. Martin, 
and I am here to represent the Foster Grandparent Program. 

It is indeed an honor for me to have been asked by you to come 
here and testify in behalf of this great program and to tell you how 
I first came to be involved with the program. 

The key word is "love." I would just like to tell you a little about 
my past as a child, why I am so dedicated to children today. I, too, 
was an abused child in my family, and I know what it is to be left 
out, to feel unloved, to be abused, and to be the underdog. That is 
why I am so dedicated to children today. 

V I first came to know about foster grandparents in about 1970. I 
had a friend working with the program, and she was always telling 
me about what a great program it was and how she enjoyed work- 
mg with the program. So I became interested, and I asked her how 
could I get to enroll in the program. She told me how to enroll. 
When I called the office, they asked me how old I was. I told them 
I was 54. They said, "Wait a little longer until you get a little 
older, and then call back." 

I kept this in mind for several years. When I came of age, 60, I 
called back. They told me to come down and enroll and fill out the 
application, and I did. I put on my application that I wanted to 
work with children, because I had always said that I would never 
mistreat a child or aluse children, knowing how I was abused 
when I was a child. So that attitude just grew in me as I grew 
older. 

I am working at the Walker Elementery School in Fort Lauder- 
dale. I help with second- and thicd-grade children. I work with four 
children on a daily basis. 
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The Foster Grandparent Program is a fantastic, outstanding pro- 
gram. It provides opportunities for all low-income older people who 
want to get out of their rocking chairs and want to get out from 
behind the walls of their homes .md go out in the community and 
the neighborhood and be active, and give service, and make them- 
selves useful. It is a wonderful program. 

I do not know eill the history and background of the program, but 
wb aver it was who had the vision to put such a fantastic program 
together to help older people, had to have had an inspiration from 
God. 

We like to be useful. We like to feel needed. We like to go out 
and sh£u:^ our love vnih mankind. And that is the source of the 
success of the Foster Grandparent Program — older people helping 
themselves and helping others to help themselves— the children. 
We have foster grandparents working in child-abuse shelters, drug- 
abuse shelters, day-care nurseries, women in distress, kide iii dis- 
tress, and runaway shelters. We have foster grandparents working 
in all of the elementary schools, giving of themselves and giving 
their time and their love, sharing their love, and their time, and 
their energy with children. 

I do not know what I would do with myself if I were not working 
with the Foster Grandparent Program. Being too old to go out and 
work in the private sector, this program provides a wonderful op- 
portunity for me, and I know for all of the other low-income people, 
too. I speak not only for myself, but I speak for all the other foster 
grandpairents. I know that it makes them fee' good to be needed 
and to feel useful. 

The stipend, it comes in handy. It makes us independent, know- 
ing that we can earn a paycheck and we do not have to be depend- 
ent on our children. Most of us have no other income but our 
Social Security checks, and by us being able to serve on this pro- 
gram and work with other people, and to help children, and to re- 
ceive a stipend, it makes us independent. We do not have to depend 
on our children or on welfare. 

I know if I were not working with the Foste** Grandparents Pro- 
gram, with that stipend coming in between the time we get those 
Social Security checks, that I would have to go to my children for 
help and I don't want to do that. But that siudll stipend is a big 
help. You just do not know how it helps to make ends meet. It is a 
wonderful thing for us to have this opportunity to do this type of 
work for children. 

Also, there is much need for other volunteers in this program. I 
think about the little children, the babies that are being battered, 
sexually molested, and sexually abused. But I believe if we would 
open up some other opportunities for day-care nurseries and cen- 
ters, and let older people — like foster grandparents— who want to 
work, and waiit to get out, and help, and feel needed, and if we 
would put stipended older people into these day-care centers and 
let them take care of those babies and those little children, I be- 
lieve it would cut dov ' so much of the abuse and sexual abuse ol 
children. 

So I think it is a wonderful program, and I am very happy Lo be 
invited here at this time to testify and to speak in behalf of our 
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Foster Grandparent Program. I hope I have said some things that 
will be of some good and be of some use. 

I will close with, my favorite quotation: "Never has a man stood 
so tall as when he stoops to help a child.*' 

Thank you. 

Dr. DocKSAi. Thank you, Ms. Martin. You exemplify, I know all 
the Senators on the committee believe, much more than Fort Lau- 
derdale, but the fine work being done across the country. It is very 
gracious of you to come and to share that with us. We will make 
sure our respective Senators know that. 

Before turning to a few questions we have from our respective 
Senators, I turn to Sister Goering. 

Sister Goering. Thank you for the opportunity to testify before 
this group today. 

I am a VISTA super\'isor in a 10-county area— Donna earlier 
said it was 8-county; it has been expanded to 10 since we started. 
And T work rdih specifically the rural economic risis in the 10- 
county area in southwest Iowa. 

I have a short prepared statement. I think I will just read that 
and make a few comments as I go. 

VISTA workers in this project are serving the needs of rural 
people in 10 southwestern counties in Iowa who are experiencing 
hardships because of the current rural economic crisis. 

Farmers and small businesspersons facing foreclosures, bank- 
ruptcies, bank closings, and the like often do not have money for 
ordinary living expenses such as food and clothing. We seek out 
these so called new poor who cannot or will not bring themselves to 
ask for help. The reason for the cemnot or the will not is because 
they are still in shock and cannot believe what has happened to 
them in a very short period of time. 

The full-time status of our VISTA worker makes it possible for 
us to mobilize and organize others to help us in this process. Be- 
sides meeting the inunediate food an^ clothing needs for these 
people, we are in the process of developing support groups as a 
means to prevent suicides and other forms of violence that come 
with this crisis. 

The VISTA worker organizes and personally invites the de- 
pressed and stress-filled person to come to a support group, as well 
as finding leaders to facilitate these groups. We have found that 
advertising a support group through a church bulletin, a newspa- 
per, or other forms of written materia) does not get people out to a 
support group. 

This work could not be done on a part-time basis because the 
need is so great at this time. The recent passage of the 1985 farm 
bill and the anticipated effects of the Gramm-Rudman bill combine 

heighten even more than was seen earlier when this grant was 
written, the very stressful situations. Loss of human service posi- 
tions, extension service positions, and other helping-type positions 
add to the sense of loss alreadjr being experienced with the loss of 
home, land, business, way of life, schools, churches, and especially 
smedl businesses. 

Long-range goals of the project require full-time research to find 
ma/kets, artisans, craft producers, and all kinds of ideas, and the 
persons who are willing to try to learn other ways for alternate or 
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supplemental kinds of income. An innovations fair is also planned 
to expose people of the area to these possibilities. 

It is very difficult for the rural person to understand and accept 
the continued acts of Government that make their lives more diffi- 
cult by the cutting of prwrams. When one more program is cut, 
the common response is: "So what else is new?" The lack of give on 
the military bucket is experienced as unjust and unreasonable. The 
message that the people and the land are not a worthy priority is 
very clear. 

There is much anger and depression arouni these issues. Much 
of our effort is expended in trying to help people get beyond the 
anger to a place where they can pick up the pieces and begin 
again. 

Dr. DocKSAi. Thank you very much, Sister Goering. 

I would first ask Mr. Greiff, something that we have talked 
about at the staff level, something that Senator Hatch and Senator 
Hawkins both wanted to ask, and it can really be summarized by 
asking you to give some observations based on your own experience 
about the neca, as you expressed it, for opening up centers during 
the day. During the day and night, as you know, a number of cen- 
ters are open across the country, although not a maiority. To the 
extent that we are dealing with an inelastic Federal budget, and 
that there are cutbacks, how important do you stress is the idea of 
opening up on a 24-hour basis? 

Mr. Greiff. Well, I think it Is very important, because just the 
provision of shelter often does not allow a person to avail himself 
of services that he n^^eds. 

Half of the homelesf. have serious medical problems, for instance, 
and day programs such as ours, which do not have to prepare for 
night shelter, to prepare for people to be sleeping, we have the 
energy to network and create a unified program that will meet the 
various needs, for medical care, for possible benefits; people have to 
become aware of their eligibility. They also need to diminish the 
isolation that they feel. 

So I cannot overemphasize the importance that I feel for the de- 
velopment of more day centers, ""lie Social Security Administration 
is considering some of its eligibility evaluations done onsite rather 
than at offices; again, those who are deinstitutionalized mentally ill 
or disturbed, whether they were part of the mental health system 
or not, they are often very reluctant to go through the regular 

{process. If services are brought to people, they a'e much more 
ikely to accept them, when there is a caring attitut^e on the part 
of a day center is staff. It is not quite the same attitude as the tjrpi- 
cal office of welfare or Social Security in many cities da-aonstrates. 

Under an umbrella of a caring day center, people will be offered 
integrated services, and they are more likely to accept them. 
So in terms of my experience, I would say it is very important. 
Dr. DocKSAi. Mr. Greiff, are most of your services provided 
onsite? 
Mr. Greiff. Yes. 

Dr. DocKSAi. Do you direct people to particular services, or are 



Mr. Greiff. Well, I will try to indicate— we, for instance, distrib- 
ute clothing to 100 people a week. We are serving 1,800 meals a 
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week. That is 6 percent of 30,000 free meals served in Boston. We 
have these various State and Federal agencies— I mentioned wel- 
fare, mental health. Social Security, which have representatives at 
our place. So what we are trying to do is diminish this fragmenta- 
tion, and that is what a day center can do. It can bring together 
representatives of these agencies. It also is a focus, I try to show, 
for private sector involvement, that is. Health Care for the Home- 
less, which is privately funded, and I also mentioned our relation- 
ship with Boston University. 

So my feeling is that we do probably 60 percent of our service 
onsite, and about 40 percent of the homeless' needs are addressed 
off-site. We are also doinr :mber of housing referrals and job 
referrals, too, incidentally. . n that is not possible to do if you do 
not have a day center. Most jobs are during the day, and many 
people are able and willing to work, so it id important that you 
have a day place for them where they learn about and get pre- 
pared for a job. 

Dr. DocKSAi. Mr. Greiff, once again, thank you very much. 

Mrs. Martin, can you please explain a little bit from your past 
experience, talk about how you got involved with the program, and 
some of your other friends and colleagues in the program, how you 
first became involved? 

Mrs. Martin. I got involved in the program through a friend of 
mine who was working in the program. 

Dr. DocKSAi. And are there others doing the same kind of work? 

Mrs. Martin. Yes; at my school, c.i Walker Elementary, there 
are seven of us Foster Grandparents. There are 140 in our organi- 
zation in Fort Lauderdale. 

Dr. DocKSAi. And they all receive the stipend? 

Mrs. Martin. Yes; they all receive stipends. 

Dr. DocKSAi. And obviously, the stipend is important to them? 

Mrs. Martin. Yes; it certainly is. 

Dr. DocKSAi. Well, once again, we aie very grateful to y*)u for 
being here with us today. I know all the Senators wai)^^ to be 
here this morning, and a number of written questions, we have will 
be forwarded to you, and at your convenience, ^e m ould Jike w ask 
you to answer and return them to us. 

I would also ask Sister Goering, your tes^ ^icny you made ref- 
erence to the type of work being done by VISIA volunteers during 
the farm crisis. Are there a^^ y other comments you would like to 
make about your own experience*^ 

Sister Goering. Well, I would have to concur with the others 
that the stipend is very important, i would not have the people 
working with us without the stipend. The people who are doing the 
VISTA volunteer work need that money for their own livelihood, 
as well as providing the service that wa need in the area. So it is a 
twofold prong, you miffht say. 

We are working with the effects of gri< which lies at the root of 
the economic crisis. When a person gets word that he/she has 
cancer and really cannot accept that, persons experience denial, 
anger, and depression. This is exactly wMt we experience in people 
who lose a farm or are in fear of losing it. 

Right now, the farmer is in the very same place where he or she 
was last year at this time in not even being able to determine 
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whether or not they will have funds to plant a crop come March, 
April, and May. The Gramm-Rudman really throws a wrench into 
the whole decision process because the effects of that bill are not 
known. And so it is impossible for a farmer to sit down and try to 
work out a cash-flow. 

The problems have been compounded because of the fact that 
this crisis was not foreseen, and there are few competent agricul- 
tural attorneys to help them. Many people who have dealt a couple 
of years with this problem can look back now and say it is clear to 
them the attorneys themselves did not know how to help them at 
the time. So people are caught in just unbelievable circumstances. 
They can neither get out of their debt nor can they make their op- 
eration work. It is just a matter of time before more small towns 
disappear because for every six or seven farms that we lose, we lose 
one business in town. 

I was in Sheraton, lA last week, and there were 10 empty store- 
fronts in the square. That is just a common scene. But the strife 
that goes with that and people's inability to provide for the inmie- 
diate needs are very critical. It is those needs that this program is 
trying to address. We could not do it on a part-time basis because 
the need is sc great, and there are so many people out there who 
are suffering. 

Dr. DocKSAi. So summarizing it for the record, you would say 
that the clearinghouse function is being more, not less, used? 

Sister Goering. Yes; and the success of this program very much 
depends upon our ability to bring in people in the area to help us 
with the whole process. There is more to do out there than any of 
the existing agencies can help with. We try to be that bridge be- 
tween the time when a person is in shock about losing a farm or 
business and before they can get themselves to a helping agency. 
We need to be there, because it is very difficult for farm people to 
ask for food stamps and to ask for welfare. It is just a very difficult 
step for them to take. So we try to be that bridge in-between and 
try to direct them to the existing agencies that are available for 
them. 

Dr. DocKSAi. Sister, thank you very much. 

Thank y'>u again, all three panel members, for your patience this 
morning as well. We will make sure that our respective bosses 
know what was discussed this morning and be considered during 
the authorization markup. 

Our final panel is composed of Ms. Nancy Doctor, president of 
the National Association of Senior Companion Program Directors, 
in Owensboro, KY; Jim Sugarman, president. National Association 
of Retired Senior Volunteer Program Directors, New York, NY, 
and Betty Manley, vice president. National Association of Foster 
Grandparent Program Directors, San Jose, CA. 

On behalf of our magority and minority Senators, staff here wel- 
come you this morning. 

Ms. Doctor, jf you would begin. 
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STATEMENT OF NANCY DOCTOR, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF SENIOR COMPANION PROGRAM DIRECTORS. 
OWENSBORO, KY; JIM H. SUGARMAN, PRESIDENT. NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED SENIOR VOLUNTEER PROGRAM DI- 
RECTORS. NEW YORK. NY. AND BETfY MANLEY. VICE PRESL 
DENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOSTER GRANDPARENT 
PROGRAM DIRECTORS, SAN JOSE, CA 

Ms. Doctor. On behalf of the Senior Companion Program 
projects across the country, I thank you for the opportunity to tes- 
tify this morning. 

I am the director of the Senior Companion project in Owensboro, 
KY, which serves a seven county rurad area and has about 85 per- 
cent Ln-home placements. I am also the president of the National 
Association of Senior Companion Program Directors. 

The Senior Companion Program is the youngest and the smallest 
of action's Older American Volunteer Program. As you are well 
aware, the aging segment of our country's population is increasing 
at a rate far faster than any other. The demands that that increase 
has placed on services for the elderly has been tremendous in the 
past decade. The Senior Companion Program which, by the way, 
just completed its 10th anniversary last year, has been one of the 
best responses to meeting those needs. 

The Senior Companion Program volunteers today are serving in 
such settings as community-based home health agencies, acute care 
hospitals, hospices, and convalescent hospitals, just to name a few. 
All these efforts are increasingly essential in building a continuum 
of care for our at-risk elderly. 

Senior Companions have become an integral part of the long- 
term care strategy in many parts of our country today. But just as 
important as that, is the impact that participating in the Senior 
Companion Pr<^am has on the volunteers themselves. Provision of 
the stipend and other benefits enables these poverty-level seniors 
to contribute a meaningful service to other older people that they 
see as less fortunate than themselves. 

By improving the quality of life for the Senior Companions, their 
own entry into what might be called the "client pool" is delayed, 
which in turn saves much more than the program itself costs. 

We are especially excited about the data that the impact evalua- 
tion of the Homebound elderly demonstration projects and compo- 
nents that were funded last year will provide in documenting the 
positive impact of the Senior Companion Program on both volun- 
teers and clients. 

To build a little bit on the marvelous presentation that Frances 
Judd gave for us earlier, I would like to cite some specific examples 
of successes of Senior Companions through their volunteer services. 

A Senior Companion in Massachusetts was assigned to an elderly 
woman who had been chronically ill, depressed, and was frightened 
to go out of her home alone and in fact had gotten to the point 
where she would not even go out being escorted with anyone. After 
a short period of time, with regular visits from the Senior Compan- 
ion, the woman became able and interested in taking charge of her 
own affairs again, resumed contact with the community, and once 
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her independence was restored^ the Senior Ck>mpanion's hours were 
able to he reduced. 

Companions themselves at times become recipients of the pro- 
gram. Again in Massachusetts, a Senior Companion's dependence 
on alcohol finally caused him to be hospitalized. The complications 
of chronic disease and his alcoholism caused him to lose mobility in 
his legs. Another Senior Companion who was himself a recovering 
alcoholic asked to be assigned to work with this man. This man is 
now walking again and participating in AA meeting And through 
the support of his fellow volunteer, he improved enough to be able 
to return to the Senior Companion Program. If it had not been for 
SCP, this man would have lived out his life as a burden to society 
instead of now being again a contributing member of the communi- 
ty. 

In Iowa, the Senior Companion Program was asked to place a 
volunteer with a 58-year-old woman who had suffered a stroke. A 
Senior Companion, again herself a stroke victim, was assigned to 
provide support for the woman and respite for her husband. With 
patience, empathy, practice, and a lot of time, the volunteer was 
able to help the woman learn to speak again, to learn to walk with 
the use of a cane, and help her to cope with the frustrations of the 
stroke. 

Senior Companions are more and more becoming the glue that 
holds a total plan of care together for our clients. In Ohio, the 
Senior Companion Prc^am was called in by a social worker to pro- 
vide assistance for three sisters, aged 75, 85, and 86. The 86-year- 
old was the mayor care provider for the other two, both of whom 
had chronic health problems and mental impairments. 

After several weeks of service, the social worker involved in the 
case reportkl that all three women were calmer, more cooperative, 
and happier than she had ever seen them. She credited the Senior 
Companion with being able to keep that household together. 

With the costs of Medicare and Medicaid increasingly coming 
under fire, the impact of DRG's being felt more strongly all the 
time, and the freeze on the construction of new nursing home beds 
in some areas, more options for providing long-term care, especially 
in-home care, must be developed. The members of the National As- 
sociation of Senior Companion Project Directors and other profes- 
sionals who have become familiar with SCP in the past decade be- 
lieve strongly that this program is, in fact, one whose time has 
truly come. 

Senior Companions can often perform a wider variety of services 
and provide a higher level of intensity of service than many other 
in-home programs. The potential for SCP to become a national 
force in the area of long-term care can readily be seen. 

I would like to add here that in our experience, we are seeing 
more and more that the traditional approach of providing support 
to individuals in their homes has to shift away from the purely 
medical model, where nurses and nurses' aides seem to be the focus 
of so much service. You do not need a nurse or a nurse's aide to go 
in and help somebody fix a bowl of soup, or serve someone a bowl 
of soup. You do not need someone professionally trained like that 
to help a person dress in the morning. Basic needs like that can be 
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met by a Senior Companion volunteer and can be done much more 
effectively than necessarily with younger professional people. 

Dr DocKSAi. Ms. Doctor, may I ask you, are you familiar with 
the Nursing Home Without Walls'' Program? There is one in New 
York. 

Ms. Doctor. Somewhat. 

Dr. DocKSAi. In other words, the institutional alternatives modes 
of getting volunteers— that is the type of set-up here. 
Ms. Doctor. Yes. 

The members of the NASCPD have some specific concerns rela- 
tive to the operation of established projects that we would like to 
express today. Most of our projects have received little or no fund- 
ing increas^ from ACTION for the past 4 years. Project adminis- 
tration has been affected seriously in many locations as we contin- 
ue to reduce project support costs rather than to cut the amount of 
funding dedicated to volunteer costs. Salary increases for staff have 
been delayed or eliminated in some projects. Staff project positions 
have had to be cut. Project directors are becoming more and more 
concerned about attrition rates. Travel reimbursements for staff 
are being severely curtailed and are affecting the ability to monitor 
volunteer placements and support project development activities. 

Concerns about covering increasing volunteer costs are just as 
strong. No one wants to see volunteer levels reduced, but many 
projects see now that soon, that will be their only recourse. Many 
protects have had to place caps on their volunteers' travel, a set 
u-^u°^^^^°^ which they can reimburse their volunteers, 
which means that these poverty-level volunteers are not getting 
the actual costs for their services reimbursed to them. Many 
projects have nearly eliminated reimbursement for meal costs for 
their volunteers. 

We are being asked continuously to look at new service areas, 
and as the population increases, there certainly are more and more 
opportunities for SCP services to be incorporated. And yet, we are 
fmding that we have less and less ability to meet those demands. 
Uttentimes, this is basically because we just do not have the money 
to get the volunteers there. 

Also, looking at the elimination of revenue-sharing funds coupled 
with the threat of Gramm-Rudman, many projects are very con- 
cerned about what is going to face them in the coming year. 

While budget concerns are increasingly difficult to manage, the 
demand for senior companion services is increasing dramatically. 
Many projects that I have talked with report that they have waitr 
ing lists of 25 to 50 different potential volunteers waiting to get 
into their programs, poverty-level volunteers, that is. And in fact, 
lw)king at the service side, in fiscal year 1985 the program provid- 
ed services to 23,000-plus different recipients, but that only equaled 
something less than 1 percent of the 15 million frail elders who are 
in potential need of SCP services. 

Jtwt as early intervention is essential in meeting the needs of 
children with special needs, so must long-term care efforts for the 
elderly be initiated before irreversible deterioration begins. The 
Senior Companion Program shqyld be one of the earliest services 
established in many patients' care plans, but unfortunately, at 
today s level of funding, that may never be realized. 
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Our members are very pleased with the cooperative attitude that 
has developed within ACTION relative to the flexibility of the utili- 
zation of project funds that are in excess of the required local 
match. We have worked very closely with the other OAUP Associa- 
tions and ACTION to implement section 224 and feel very positive 
about the benefits it will bring in allowing our projects' increased 
ability to address specific local needs. It is our hope that full utili- 
zation of section 224 will be encouraged by ACTION and also that 
ACTION will not seek any change in the required local share for 
RSVP, or FGP, and SCP. To do so would only reduce the amount of 
funds available for local determination, and that, of course, under- 
mines Congress' intent in approving section 224. 

We are also aware that the ACTION agency is considering the 
fielding of nonstipended senior companions and foster grandpar- 
ents. Recently, I have received calls daily from project directors 
that are very concerned about this possibility. Given that these vol- 
unteers would not be subject to income eligibility requirements, 
can they truly be called senior companions or foster grandparents? 
If thev are not going to be required so serve the 20-hour workweek, 
can they truly meet the needs of our special-needs children and 
elders on a lesser basis of service? 

We also wonder what the real difference in service here would be 
between these volunteers and the Retired Senior Volunteer Pro- 
gi*am. The same program needs of enabling more older persons to 
serve as volunteers and to serve irore clients could be fulfilled 
through expanding RSVP projects or funding components of RSVP 
to be operated in coiyunction with SCP and FGP projects. The suc- 
cess of this type of thing has already been shown in joint VISTA- 
RSVP efforts. 

It is also important to consider that whil^ nonstipended senior 
companions or foster grandparents would be less expensive to sup- 
port than the traditional volunteers in these programs, they would 
still not be free. There would be additional administrative costs 
that have to be covered, as well as other direct benefits including 
travel, insurance, physicals, recognition. 

I was pleased to hear Ms. Alvarado's comment that they would 
not want to have this posibility affect the volunteer service level of 
projects or affect the number of our projects. We would strongly 
oppose any reduction in VSY's or in projects in order to free imple- 
mentation funds for this new concept. 

Dr. DocKSAi. Ms. Doctor, just for the record, you do formally 
oppose nonstipend volunteers participating in these programs in all 
cases? 

Ms. Doctor. I cannot say in all cases. The idea is quite new to us 
right now, and we are very interested in talking with ACTION 
staff and exploring some alternatives that could be developed that 
we could support. But on the surface, from what we see right now, 
we cannot support the fielding of nonstipended SCA's or FGN's as 
it is being proposed bv ACTION. 

Dr. DqcKSAi. Is there any formal budget review being done 
maybe within ACTION or somewhere else about the costeflfective- 
ness? For example, you are alluding to administrative costs in all 
cases of nonstipend volunteers, of overhead being more if you in- 
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elude them; are you finding that systematically, or is that anecdot- 
al? Is there a formal study? 

Ms. Doctor. What I was trying to say was that should nonsti- 
pended volunteers be fielded through an existing senior companion 
or foster grandparent project, that besides the mrect cost for those 
volunteers, that there would of necessity be additional administra- 
tive costs just in the supplies that the project office would need to 
provide relative to care plans, timesheets, and all that type of 
thing, as well as staff travel to monitor the additional assignments, 
and new additional travel or new travel for volunteer stations for 
these assignments, and the cost of supervision. 

Dr. DocKSAi. These questions are raised because Congress gets 
letters all the time from people, particularly over the last few 
years, sajdng that they need particular services, and indeed they 
do. There are waiting lists of people who want to volunteer and 
who want to work, and the^ would be cat^orized pi'ob€d)ly as non- 
stipend. Certainly, the adnunistrative coet question is a serious one, 
it is one to be raised, but to the extent that that does not apply to 
groups of people, it is obviously commonsense that these people 
would be employed, that they would be used in the program. But 
that is sometnii^ to consider. 

Ms. Doctor. There is a lot to be considered in developing what- 
ever might be considered as a demonstration, or whatever, as a 
variation on the existing programs. 

I would like to comment on a couple of thines that were part of 
the ACTION Agency's testimony. I do feel a little at a disadvanta|;e 
having not had that until we arrived here this morning and lis- 
tened to the actual testimony, but I will blunder ahead. 

The matter of the advisory council for the agency. In past testi- 
mony in 1983, we recommended that the provision for the agency 
advisory council be repealed. This was in fact accomplished, and 
the advisory council was dissolved at the end of 1985, but we see 
has again been reestablished as of January 22 of this year. 

Besides questioning the appropriateness of how this was done, we 
also would like to pose a few pomts that the committee might want 
to asosrtain-one being what was the annual cost for this advisory 
council, and at this time is it necaasaril^ the best use of rather 
strained dollars to reestablish that? Who is now serving on this ad- 
visory council? How many of the members that were serving on the 
council that was dissolved are in fact members now, and if there 
are new members, how were they selected, and what representa- 
tion were they providing? 

We would like to have some specific instances of the accomplish- 
ments of the advisory council in the past, and how they compare to 
the cost that was involved in supporting the advisory council in the 
past. We have never seen an annual report on what it has accom- 
plished, and we wonder if such a report existe. 

Also, we wonder, on the new council if there are representatives 
of the program, or representatives of the clients served. That has 
been a traditional part of the advisory councils that all of our 
projecte themselves have, and there are particular benefiLs to in- 
cluding representation of that type. We wonder if it has not been 
desired by the agency, if there is some reason for that. 

Dr. DocKSAi. Fair enough. We hope to get some answers. 
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Ms. Doctor. We are also aware that there may be some consider- 
ation of change in evaluation of the programs. We have got no par- 
ticular objection to any change. We do wonder why a change might 
be sought now when this was just dealt in in the last round of 
hearings, but we feel again that the quality of whatever evaluation 
of the programs is done is much more important than necessarily 
the frequency. 

In the administration's testimony, we noted with real concern 
that the requested authorized level for SCP be set at $18,086 mil- 
lion. This would just equal our current funding level which is far 
below the $28.6 million for which we are currently authorized. We 
request that the authorized level be maintained at the $28.6 mil- 
lion level. Knowing how this committee, particularly Senator 
Hatch, has come to value and look toward expanding the Senior 
Companion Prograun, we certaun urge that this be done 

We appreciate the opportunity to share our present concerns and 
our future visions for the Senior Companion Program today. As our 
authorization does expire on September 20 of this year, we hope 
that you will recommend a 3-year extension of the program. As you 
can tell from the testimony, we are not advocating any major 
changes for the Senior Companion Program. 

As always, we appreciate your consideration of these concerns, 
and certainly, we appreciate your support and your interest in the 
programs for the elderly that we strive to serve. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Doctor with an enclosure fol- 
lows:] 
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Testimony of Nancy Doctor, President, National Association of Senior Com- 
panion Project Directop-s, Senior Companion Program Director, Audubon 
Area Community Services, Inc , Owensboro, KY 

Senator Hawkins and members of the Committee, on behalf of the Senior 
Companion program projects across the country, I thank you for this 
opportunity to testify about the Senior Companion Program and the ACTION 
agency . 

The National Association of Senior Companion Project Directors (NASCPD) was 
established in 1978. Its membership currently includes project directors, 
from nearly every state representing 65\ of the projects in the country. 
The purpose of the NASCPD is to provide an opportunity for expression of 
opinion on matters effecting Senior Companions across the country and to 
provide a means of regular communication among the project directors. The 
Association enjoys a very good working relationship with the ACTION agency 
and welcomes opportunities to erct. rage efforts to expand the support and 
utilization of senior volunteers in this country. 



•-The Senior Companion Program is the youngest and smallest of ACTION'S older 
American Volunteer Programs. The Senior Companion Program has expanded 
since the original eighteen (18) projects were funded in 1974, but even at 
the level of ninety-six (96) projects today is far from meetin<, the needs 
of our rapidly increasing aging population. As you are aware, the aging 
segment of our country's population is increasing at a rate faster than any 
other. The demands that increase has placed on services for the elderly in 
the past decade have been tremendous. The development of the Senior 
Companion Program is one of the best responses to meeting those needs. The 
program has generated an increasing variety of volunteer opportunities for 
the low-income older person. Senior Companions are serving today in such 
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settings as community based home health agencies, acute-care hospitals, 
hospices, rehabilitation associations and centers, public health 
departments and clinics, mental health agencies and associations, nursing 
homes and convalescent hospitals. All these efforts are increasingly 
essential in building a continuum of care for our "at-risk" elderly. And 
yet the fact that Senior Companions in many areas of the country have 
become an integral part of the long-term care service strategy is only one 
part of the SCP story. Just as important is the impact participating as a 
Senior Companion has on the volunteers themselvec. Provision of the 
stipend and other benefits enables these proverty-level seniors to 
contribute a meaningful seivice to other older persons they see as less 
fortunate than themselves. By improving the quality of life for the Senior 
Companions, their own entry into the "client pool" is delayed - saving much 
more, monetarily and otherwise, than it costs to support the program. We 
look forward to the data that the impact evaluation of the new Home-Bound 
Elderly projects and components funded during FY '85 will provide in 
further documenting the positive impact of the Senior Companion Program on 
both volunteers and clients. 

To better understand the Senior Companion Program, a description of a 
"typical" volunteer might be helpful. I will draw from my own project's 
statistics to do so. She is seventy-years old. She lives alone, and is 
struggling with the idea of giving up her home and moving into an 
apartment. She already has her name "on the list" m case she makes up her 
mind to do so. She wears eyeglasses - and hasn't had the prescription 
checked for three years because there's always something more important to 
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do with the money. She has a car, but doesn't like -o drive it after dark 
or in bad weather, and avoids the "busy" routes when getting around town. 
She has one child who lives within 30 miles - the others have moved away. 
Her income consists of f>ocial Security and a little interest she draws from 
a bank account -it totals $4,575 annually Other than when she goes to 
the Health Department for her annual SCP physical examination she sees e 
doctor only in case of emergencies. Before joining the program she 
experienced a lot of anxiety, a lack of energy, and periods of depression. 
Now she says she sleeps better, has n better appetite, and has more 
friends. She says she joined the program to help others - because she 
always enjoyed "working with old folks." 

Some first hand examples of actual Senior Companion's efforts with their 
selected recipients can provide an overview of the effectiveness of the 
Senior Companion Program. 

A Senior Companion in Massachusetts was assigned to an elderly woman who 
had been chronically ill, depressed and was frightened to go out of her 
home alone. The volunteer madj regular visits and encoi^raged the woman to 
participate in simple activities like working puzzles and reading together. 
As their relationship strengthened the recipient's self-confidence 
gradually increased. The SCP Project Director encountered the volunteer 
and the recipient at a nutrition Rite one day and learned it was the first 
time in months that the woman had left her home. Before long the woman 
began taking charge of her own affairs again, and resumed contact with the 
community. With her independence restored, the Senior Companion's hours 
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have bttn re'juced. 

Soaetiaes Senior Companions themselveB become recipients of the program. 
Again in Massachusetts, a Senior Companion's dependence on alchohol finally 
caused him to be hospitalised. His pht'-<cal deterioration caused hia 
severe mobility problems, and he lost the use of his Igs. Another Senior 
Companion, himself a recovering rlchoholic, asked to be assigned to help 
this ran. He is now walking again, end perticipating in AA meetings. 
Because of his fellow volunteer's support, he improved enough to return to 
the Senior Companion program. 

A woman in Ohio wes not as fortunate in overcoming her heelth problems. 
Complications from diabetes and high blood pressure necessitated the 
amputation oi one leg. The ordeal caused her to suffer severe depression, 
but a Senior Companion who had been assigned to her helped her handle the 
emotional trauma and provided support throughout hei recuperation, she 
says she doesnH know how she could have ever handled the pain - both 
physical erd emo»^ional - without the l.»lp of the Senior Companion. She has 
now progressed to the point of being fitted fo. an artificial leg. She's 
determined to regain her mobility and again be independent. 

The sharing of common iis experiences ie a frequent benefit SCP offers 
over owor types of long-term care services. In Iowa the Senior Companion 
Program was ^sked to place a volunteer with e 56 year old wouan who had 
sut;er«d a stroke. The mobility in her right erm end leg had been 
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affected, and her speech and hearing were damaged. A Senior Companion, 
herself a stroke victim, vas assigned to provide support for the woman and 
respite for her husband. With patience, empathy, practice and time the 
volunteer was able to help the worr>n learn to speak again, learn to walk 
«^'ith the use of a cane, and helped her cope witn the frustrations the 
effects of the stroke caused. The volunteer was also helpful to the 
husband as he learned to adjust to his wife's disabilities and enabled hin 
to better support htr emotionally. 



honitoring medications and their effect on recipient*; is an important part 
of many Senior Companion!* assignments. A volunteer in Vermont was 
assigned to a woman who had over the past three years undergone surgeries 
for '>lcers, gall bladder and a broken hip. The woman was very nervous, and 
hie to do things like shop, pay bills or buy groceries for herself. The 
Senior Companion found the lady had been taking a lot of medicine for a 
long period of time. She would call the doctor and get prescriptions 
written without goin^i in to see him. Wien 'he Companion persuaded her to 
see the doctor, :al of her prescriptions were discontinued, and otnert 

cut back. Almost immedia..ely her attitude improved and she became mote 
alert. She became able to pay her own bills, took interest in buying 
thingt for her apartment, and learned how to ride the ^lus to the mall - 
ale i. Now, she works at the area metl site cleaning tables as a 
volunteer . 

Senior Companions are often broug'^t in to serve as the "g^ae" in holding a 
to'-al plan of care together. In Ohio the Senior Companion Program was 
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called in b/ a social worker to provide assistance for three sisters aged 
75, 85 und 86. The 86 year old sister was the major care provider for the 
other two The younger sisters have multiple chronic health problems, and 
mental impa-rments. The elder sister displayed some resistance to allowing 
sorneon* else to care for her sisters, but realized that she was becoming 
worn out herself and needed some relief from her burden. A service plan 
was developed for the companion to provide 10 hours of service per week 
addiessing hone management, meal preparation, personal care and respite 
care. After several weeks of service had gone by the social worker'* 
reports indicated that all three women were calmer and morii cooperative 
than she had ever seen them. The household situation was also much 
improved: the Senior Companion Program was credited with keeping the 
family together. 

With the costs of Medicare and Medicaid increasingly coming u'der fire, the 
impact of ORG'S being felt more strongly all the time, and the freeze on 
the construction of new nursing home beds in some areas, more options in 
providing iong-term care - especially ir -home care - mubt be developed. 
The members of the NASCPD, and many other professionals who have become 
familiar with the Senior Companion Program in the past decade, believe 
strongly that this is a p'ogram "whose time has truly come." The 
perspective of senior helping senior provides benefits ^hat are 
inco3ipar«»ble. Further advantages of the Senior Companion Program 6re the 
variety of activities Senior Companions can perform and the greater 
intensity of service SCP provides compared to most in-home services. The 
potential T^r the Senior Companion Trogram to be a «ajor national force in 
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the arta of long-tera cdre can be readily seen - only the necessary funding 
is lacking to nake it a reality. 



It is with an eye toward? the future that we are here today. I aa pleased 
to provide information on the new SCP projects ar.v components that were 
granted under the Home-Bound Elderly Demonstration funds in FY '85. In 
all, nineteen (IQ) new projects and seventeen (17) new components to 
existing projects were funded. On an annualized basis these projects will 
support an additioncl 1,036 Senior Companions. (See charts attached for 
project locations and volunteer and funding levels). Unfortunately, since 
these grants were announced just prior to the end of FY '85 there is no 
information on the impact of the demonstration that I can present to you at 
this time. 



The members of the naSCPD have some specific concerns relative to the 
operation of established projects we would like to expresF. Most of our 
projects have received little or no funding increases from ACTION (other 
than to raise the volunteer stipend) for the past four to sevun years. 
While sponsors and project directori have been very successful in 
generating alternative funding sources, these have not been adequate to 
help severe operating difficulties from developing. Project administration 
is being affected as we continue to reduce project support costs rather 
than cut the amount of furniing dedicated to volunteer costs. Salary 
increases for staff have had to be eliminated or delayed, and in some 
projects staff positions have been cut. Project directors report that 
staff attrition rates are an increasing concern. Trovel reimbursement 
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funds for staff to monitor volunteer placement., and to support project 
development activities are being curtailed in some locations. Basic 
operational needs such as telephone costs, copying, forms and postage costs 
are a few of the other areas project directors report are causing 
increasing budget problems. Concerns about covering increasing volunteer 
costs are just as strong. No one wants volunteer levels reduced, but many 
projects see that as the only remaining resort if increases are not 
received. Many projects have had to place reimbursement "caps* on their 
volunteers' travel. This mean* that the poverty-level volunteer is not 
receiving compensation for actual costs incjrred in their volunteer 
services. Some projects have also nearly eliminated their re im -'ursement to 
Senior Companions for the out-of-pocket meal costs. New service 
opportunities - even those in the emphasis areas we are asked to address - 
must go wnting because there is no means of transporting the volunteers to 
their assignments. The elimination of revenue-sharing funds presents an 
additional spector for consideration. Some projects are feeling the cut - 
in their present year budgets. Many have been notified to plan on 
submitting requests for reduced levels next year. The NASCPD will be 
joining the Foster Grandparents and Retired Senior Volunteer Project 
Directors' Associations in conducting a study of the Impact the lack of 
funding increases and the reduction of revenue sharing funds is having on 
our projects. We will be happy to share the results with the committee and 
work with you in solving the problems. 

While budget concerns are becoming increasingly difficult to manage, the 
demand for Senior Companion services is increasing dramatically. Most 
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projects report that they have waiting lists of twenty-five (25) to fifty 
(50) potential volunteers on file. In FY '85 the 6,765 Senior Companions 
who served provided support to 23,314 recipients. This represents less 
than 1% of the 15 million "frail-elders" who potentially are in need of 
service. Just as early intervention is essential m meeting the needs of 
children with special needs, so must long-term care efforts for the elderly 
be initiated before irreversable deterioration begins. The Senior 
Companion Program should be one of the earliest services established in 
many patients' care plans - but at today's levels of funding that will 
never be realized. 



In looking at the increased needs of the aging population as a whole, we 
also see increased needs in some of our volunteers. As the projects 
mature, the average age of the SCP volunteers increases. As this happens, 
the range of activities some Companions can perform may be diminished. Tne 
quandry project directors face is how to weigh the needs of the client 
population against those of the volunteers. It would appear at first 
thought that as a volunteer program the priority should be upon our 
enrollees. Looking at the program initiatives and special emphasis areas 
however, it can be seen that we must always be conscious of the total 
community needs. The project directors expect this area of conflict to 
continue to grow and its ramifications to be increasiugly difficult to 
r-concile . 



During FY '85, ar^roximately 13* of the resources in the Senior Companion 
Program were non~ACTION funis. The NASCPD members are very pleased with 
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the cooperative attitude that has developed within ACTION relative to 
flexibility in the utilization of the funds that are m excess of the 
required local match. The SCP, FGP, and RSVP Director's Associations have 
worked very closely with ACTION on the implementation of Section 224, and 
feel very positive about the benefits that it will bring in allowing 
increased ability to address specific project needs at the local level. It 
IS our hope that full utilization of Section 224 will be encouraged by 
ACTION, and also that the Agency will not seek any change in ths required 
local share of RSVP, FGP, and SCP budgets. To do so would reduce the 
amount of funds available for local determination, undermining Congress' 
intent in approving Section 224. 

In the last round of reauthorization hearings the NASCPD testified in favor 
of a new provision to prevent states from requiring that our projects pay 
into Workmen's Compensation for our volunteers. Implementation of this 
provision has alloyed the tielding of additional Senior Companions by 
redirecting those funds into volunteer stipends. The Minnesota project, 
for example, at that time was required t>- pay into Workmen's Compensation 
at an extremely high rate. Elimination of that 'equirement allowed them to 
support three more Senior Companions. There are some concerns amongst the 
project directors about providing s means to continue the stipend benefit 
for volunteers who are injured "on-the-job" for at least a minimal amount 
of tiue. We are interested in continuing to work with ACTION to look at 
possibxe ways of accumpl ishing this goal, and would welcome the committee's 
involvement in resolving this concern. 
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Last fall in our testimony before the House Education-Labor Subcommittee on 
Human Resources we asked that consideration be given to establishing the 
position of OAVP Director as a Presidential Appointee. The intent in doing 
so was to provide greater recognition of the importance of this position 
and strengthen its standing, we encourage the committee to be cognizant of 
this need and consider implementing this change. 

The SCP, FGP, and RSVP Director's Associations are aware * r at ACTION is 
asking for legislation to allow them to filed non-st ipended Senior 
Companions and Foster Grandparents. ( The motivation behind the effort 
appears to be very logical. Both programs have extensive waiting lists of 



volunteers and clients alike Some means of bringing these two groups 
together would be a very appropriate goal We have several concerns that 
would need to be addressed in bringing such an effort to reality. Would 
non-stipended volunteers be required to meet the income eligibility 
guidelines? If not, can they truly be called SCP's or FGP's? If so, would 
we not be exploiting the poverty-level volunteer by asking them to serve in 
the same capacity as volunteers without the same benefits? would the 
non-stipended volunteers be required to serve a twenty-hour week? If not, 
can they truly meet the needs of our special needs children and elders on a 
lesser basis of service? what would be the real difference between this 
effort and the Retired senior Volunteer Program? RSVP offers opportunities 
for non-stipended volunteerism. The same program needs of enabling more 
older persons to serve as volunteers, and to serve more clients, could be 
fulfilled through expanding RSVP projects or fu 'ing components of RSVP 
volunteer* to work with FGP and SCP projects. The success of thiw has 
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already been shown in joint VISTA-RSVP efforts. It is also important to 
consider that while a non-stipended Senior Companions or Foster 
Grandparents would be less expensive to support than th^ traditional 
volunteers in these programs, they would still not be "free." Projects 
would incur additional administrative costs that must be covered, as well 
as the direct benefits costs of travel, insurance, physicals, recognition, 
etc. We would be pleased to work with ACTION in exploring the feasibility 
of implementing this concept or developing other alternatives that would 
allow the programs to expand volunteer levels, but must reiterate that this 
Cw.'^r'ot be cione without additional funding. We strongly oppose the 
implementation of this concept if doing so will result in the elimination 
of existing projects or the reduction of VSY's to free implementation 
funds . 



We appreciate the opportunity to share our present concerns and future 
visions for the Senior Companion Program. As our authorization will expire 
on September 20, 1986, we hope you will recommend that Congress provide a 
three-year extension of our programs. As you can tell from this testimony, 
we are not advocating any major chfnges fo. the Senior Companion Program. 
Your consideration of the concerns and recommendations presented herein 
will be appreciated. As always, we thank you for your interest in our 
programs and your support for the elderly we strive to serve. 

Nancy L. Doctor, President 
National Association of Senior 
rr=r*'^ion P'-ojefit Directors 
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SCP/Ht NEW PftOJECTS-FY f98b 



10/7/85 



ANNLEVEL FY'eS LEVEL 



BLfilM riTYST 


VSY : 


■> t 


r 1 Q 




1 


NUHI HA(1PT0N,MA 


45 


a i . 

1148.500 


40 


S i 

J 1 32,000 




WATERBURY, CT 


40 


132,000- 


34 


1 15.235 


II 


SYRACUSE.MY 


6^ 


198.000 


45 


175.626 




PONCE, PR 


30 


99,000 


24 


87,813 


III 
ill 


BALTlMOflE^ 


60 


198,000 


53 


175,600 


lU 
IV 


IIEMPHISJN 


60 


198,000 


53 


175,700 




ASHEVILLE,fC 


59 


I^SOOO 


50 


164.200 




TAMPA, FL 


30 


V>,000 


25 


87,800 


V 


OETROlT.Mi 


60 


199.315 


54 


176,792 




AlPENA.MI 


40 


132,000 


32 


M 7,084 


VI 


Et PASO.TX 


65 


196.900 


58 


174.650 




WICH|TA,K5 


30 


99 000 


27 


87,813 




FWSStLVILLE. AR 


30 


100,000 


27 


68 700 




HOlfSTONJX 


40 


132.000 


35 


M 7^084 


VIII 


SALT LAKE CITY.UT 


60 


198,000 


46 


175,627 




missou.a;it 


21 


66,000 


IB 


58.542 


IX 


rLAGSTAfF.A2 


42 


132.000 


35 


117,084 




SANa0S£,CA 


30 


99.000 


27 


87.813 


t 


^IL£.WA 


« 










IQPfiOUtCTS 


847 1 


148,500 
[2,760,215 


40 

723 


$2 446.883 
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ANN LEVEL 



REGION 


CITY. ST 


VSYS 


I 


11 


NIAGARA FAILS, NY 


12 


J33,000 


IV 


CaOSBORO. NC 


12 


37.961 




TALLAHA55EE,FL 


12 


36,312 




MIWI.FL 


12 


39.760 


V 


chicago.il 


10 


33,000 




ESC ANA8 A/11 


12 


38.544 




MINNEAPOLIS/IN 


15 


44,595 




lN0lANAPai5,IN 


12 


39.6U0 


VI 


OPELOl^AS.LA 


10 


28,630 




RaiA/10 


to 


29,650 




HAYS.KS 


to 


30,771 


VIII 


OGOEN.UT 


10 


33,000 




SIOUX FALLS. SO 


10 


33.000 




HtLENA/IT 


10 


33,000 




DENVER.CO 


12 


39,600 


IX 


FRE5N0,CA 


IC 


31,231 


X 


ANCHORAGf AK 


to 


10990 




l7C0nPO«NTS 


IB9 


S592.664 
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HISTORY 

The National Association of Senior Companion Project Directors 
(NASCPD) was initiated in 1976. It developed from a need felt by 
■any SCP Project Directors to have an organization that could ad- 
. ^ , J J dress their collective needs and ToncerTS relative to the Senior 

I. X I / (j Companion Program and channel their efforts to resolve their pro- 

^ ' ' ' - blems. At the 1978 National SCP Directors Training Conference a 

■eeting was held to form t^e Association Officers were elected 
ancS charged with developing By-Laws and operating practices. These directives were achie -ed 
early in 1979, and the NASCPD has actively represented the needs of SCP Project Directors 
nation-wide since that tine. 



Itie National Association cf Senior Coitqpanion Project Directors provides an opportunity for 
•xpression and educfation for and by Directors of SCP Projects. It provides a vehicle for 
cojBiuni cation between the SCP Project Directors, organizations and agencies servinq the 
S«nior Companion Program, «s *#ell as the ACTION regional and national offices. The NASCPD 
also encourages coordinated aiutually supportive services within the aging network. A major 
goal of ths organization is to avoid duplication of services and maximize both the quality 
and the level of services provWsd for the elderly. 

STPUCTURE 



Active Bembership 13 open to all Directors and employees of SCP Projects. All active mem- I 

bers have voting privileges Associate memberships are open to other interested persons I 

or groups (such as sponsor representatives and advisory council members) . Associate mem- j 

bers do not have NASCPD voting privileges. | 

The NASCPD is operated through a Board of Directors. The Board of Directors is composed 
of the national officers (President, Vice-President, and Secretary/Treasurer) and a Regiona 
Representative elected by the paid members of each of the ACTION outlined regions. 

OPERATION 



The NASCPD By-Laws call for annual meetings of the Botrd of Directors. Financial con- 
straints have made that ii^josaiile , so in practice Association business is conducted by 
Mil and through telephone contacts. General meetings are held whenever an ACTION spon- 
sored national training conference is held. Regional roembership meetings are scheduled 
to coincide with regional OAVP training conferences. 

SUCCESS-AREAS OF INVOLVEMENT 



Sinca its inception the NASCPD has had significant impact on the operation and development 
of the Senior Companion Prograxns nation-wide. 

1. The NASCPD was instrumental in preserving the current level of funding for SCP when 
cuts were proposed. 

2. The NASCPD was successful in bringing about changes in the ACTION re-authori2at*on legis- 
lation that will enhance the direction of the Senior Companion Program and the operation 
of the ACTION agency. 

3. The NASCPl played a sujor role in securing stipend increases for volunteers, and signi 
ficant asneral progran increases. 
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Dr. Ronald F Docksair Staff Director 
United States Senate 

Coinnittee on Labor ard Human Resources 
Washington, d.C. 20510 



Dear Dr. Docksai' 



Enclosed is the transcript of my remarks before the Subcoirmittee on Children, 
Family, Drugs and Alcoholism on February 6, 1986. 

All corrections are basically grammatical with the exception of my response 
to your question regarding the involvement of non-stipended volunteers in 
"these" programs. Let me first say that when I consider these programs I 
include RSVP and FGP as well as SCP. In my response I intended to convey our 
position on ACTION'S current plan to bring non-stipended volunteers into SCP 
and FGP. Wfe unequivically oppose that proposal as it is now being presented. 
At the same time, I also wanted to show that we are open to exploring 
alternatives to this idea that we rould accept. To explain more fully the 
reasons behind this position, and to show that we are open to other approaches, 
I am enclosing a letter sent to Senator Hawkins following the Hearing. 

Let me say again, I appreciated the opportunity to appear before the 
committee to represent the Senior CtMnpanion Program It was a pleasure to 
meet you, and I look forward to woriting with you in the future. 



Sincerely, 



Nancy L Doctor, President 
National Association of Senior 
Companion Project Directors 

Enclosures (2) 
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N«i>evt O^COf B«"y ThOPWKJO Ann* Otv»f»«>Ort 

B<n»30 PO toil taiO 103 S M*«i 91 

aKVlJMJ Op«to»«»LA7OS70 Wi1»rt)grv V«<morl C5«7« 

February 20, 1986 



The Honorable Paula Hawkins 
U.S. Senate 

Washington, D,C. 20515 
Dear Senator Hawkins 

1 am writing not only as President of the National Association of Senior Companion 
Project Directors (NASCPD) , but also as the Senior Gon?)anion/Foster Grandparent Program 
Director in Owensboro, Kentucky, 1 am very concerned about the ACTION agency's thrust 
to field non-stipended Senior Coin)anions and Foster Grandparents, Our legislation 
specifies that our program is "to create volunteer opportunities for low-incooe 
elderly" (PL93-113> , Brirging volunteers of higher income levels into our programs 
will result in real changes that will detract from the benefits SCP and FGP provide. 
The real beauty of these two programs has always been the impact that accrues to both 
the volunteer and the elder or child they serve. Progrannning without that autual 
benefit changes the complexion of the programs altogether I acknowledge that there are 
waiting lists of potential volunteers who cannot be brought into our programs because 
of funding limitations. There are also many, many older adults and young children who 
await the services of a SCP or PGP volunteer. I counter, however that there are other 
alternatives besides changing the essence of SCP and FGP that could be developed in 
order to achieve ACTION'S goal of increasing volunteer levels. A wide variety of 
volunteer opportunities exist in our conreunities for persons with higher income levels 
who want to volunteer. The Title HI Older Americans Act Programs, Voluntary Action 
Center, United Ways, Big Brother/Big Sister Programs, and many other such organizations 
all present rewarding service opportunities These options are not available to the 
persons SCP and FGP enroll due to their income limitations, Within our own family of 
ACTION programs, RSVP can serve an older person's need for involvement in their 
community. Encouraging SCP/PGP type activities in existing RSVP projects or funding 
RSVP components to existing projects should be explored. 

In my opinion this program variation has been developed within ACTION too quickly for 
inclusion in this round of legislation. Tne potential impact of this change should be 
explored before authorization is gra ited. Alternatives that would achieve the end of 
allowing more volunteers to be enrolled in our projects and a higher level of service 
delivery should also be developed A limited demonstration Plan should be established 
with a required evalualxon/impact piece also needs to be a part of such a plan. In 
this day and time it is important that flexibility be emphasized in all our urograms, 
but reactive chanae without responsible judgement must not be allowed to effect programs 
that have proven service and cost effectiveness. 
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The Honorable Paula Hawkins 
l^age 2 

February 20, 1986 



Your consideration of these comments and concerns is greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely, 




Nancy CT^Doctor, President 
National Association of Senior 
Companion Project Directors 
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Dr. DocKSAi. Thank you, Ms. Doctor. You are an able repr^nta- 
tive of Kentucky, as well as the Senior Companion Program. 

Maybe what we can also do for both Jim Sugarman and Betty 
Manley is for you to summpnze your testimony, and we will in- 
clude the whole text of it in the formal record. We will also follow 
up by vcTitten questions and send thos^ io you and at your conven- 
ience, if you could have those sent back to us with the answers. 

I see Senator Grassley is just coming in, so we will wait a 
moment for him. 

[Whereupon, Senator GrassW assumed the Chair.] 

Senator Grassley. Please proceed, and thank you for being pa- 
tient while we change teams here under the necessary absence of 
Senator Hawkins. 

Please proceed, Mr. Sugarman. 

Mr. SuGARiiCAN. Thank you very much. We are delighted to have 
you join us Senator Grassley. 

Today, I will be presenting testimony on the RSVP Prog: am. My 
name is James Sugarman, and I a^r president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retired Senior Volunteer Program Directors, and I am 
director of the Retired Senior Volunteer Program of New York 
^ity, an effort of 10,000 senior volunteers in the five boroughs of 
Wew York CSty. 

I am honored to be able to speak about RSVP and its activities, 
as it is a progra > that I take great joy in being associated with. 
This week in particular, a few things happened which make my 
testimony even much more important. 

A senior vobmteer approached me who happens to be a close 
friend as well, as he was aware that I was going to be presenting 
testimony. He asked me to say a few things. He said that, *'The 
youth are Our resources of the future, and the eldeiB need to be ac- 
knowledged as our resources of today. As the aged increase in num- 
bers," he said, "i he value of senior voluntarism increases for our 
society, for the recipients of service, and last but not least, for the 
older person." 

His statement reinforced the importance of my being here today. 

As director of RSVP in New York City, I take particular pride in 
acknowledging that the prototype for RSVP was developed on 
Staten Island in 1966. In 1971, the premise of RSVP was to provide 
meaningful opportunities for older people. Today, the program is 
also concemcd with addressing community needs through senior 
volunteer personpower. 

In 1971, there were 11 projects. Today there are over 700 projects 
with over 350,000 volunteers across the Nation. I believe I can 
speak for other RSVP directors and other older people in this coun- 
try—when I say that we are only touching the tip of a great ice- 
berg. 

The purpose of our National Association is to provide visibility 
and advocacy for RSVP; to provide a communications network for 
RSVP directors and projects, and a vehicle for expression of opin- 
ion on behalf of RSVP and older Americans to ACTION, and the 
Administration on Aging, Congress, and other appropriate govern- 
^nental and national units. 
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RSyP has gone through many changes since its beginnings. The 
association has monitored these changes and as best as possible has 
worked closely with ACTION to assist in the implementation of 
new guidelines and program priority areas. 

This has been particularly true during the last year, when we 
were dealing with the issues around section 224 and the initiation 
by the association of a literacy project with B. Dalton Booksellers, 
Laubach Literacy, and ACTION. 

Section 2?A provides project directors with greater flexibility in 
the allocatioi> of funds to address their particular community needs 
and gives ACfTON a better picture of volunteer costp. The literacy 
initiative has ^vided projects with average grants of $2,400 to 
carry out adult literacy programs using senior volunteers. Over 190 
of our projects applied for tliose funds during 6 weeks this past 
summer. That is a statement about the critical need for those 
additional dollars. We are pleased that this project Has already been 
so successful and continues to build a network of L acy programs. 

RSVP is a program for all communities in service to all popula- 
tions. Volunteers are providing millions of dollars of enhancement, 
enrichment, and support services in hospitals, nursing homes, 
public schools, shelters, senior centers— every possible nonprofit 
setting, every possible educational and cultural setting. There are 
hundreds and hundreds of examples throughout this country of 
RSVP volunteers providing service. They are listed in my testimo- 
ny, and I hope you will have a chance to read them. 

Those that are listed, however, are but a handful of the opportu- 
nities available to senior volunteers. The positive impact on the 
community, for the client, the patient, the student, and also for the 
senior volunteer is incalculable. The benefits for all are immeasur- 
able. The cost to the taxpayer is n^ligible. 

The National Association of BiSVP Directors is pleased that 
RSVP has continued to receive increased support by Members of 
Congress over the past 15 years. We are also grateful to the thou- 
sands of other supporters which include founcUitions, corporations, 
business, local governments, and over 30 States which presently 
provide funds and other resources. We also acknowledge that in 
this era of limited Federal dollars, we have a responsibility to fur- 
ther develop those resources. 

It is important to note that even with these resources, projects 
are being affected drastically by cuts in revenue sharing. Our asso- 
ciation is presently involved in a study to review the impact of rev- 
enue sharing. Gramm-Rudman-HoUings as well will most likely 
mean additional cuts. We hope that all will be done so that RSVP 
and other ACTION Pr<^ams will not be affected dramatically. 

Many RSVP programs have not received an increase in Federal 
funding over the last 7 years, which meane « decrease. Many of us 
have not received an additional dollar, though the cost of living, 
rent, and operational expenses have gone up— items which are 
often very difficult to fund raise for. 
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As decisions are made r^arding the reauthorization, we hope 
that the bill proposed will have as few changes to existing law as 
possible so that it can move through the process quickly. 

Each year, the number of people reaching retirement age in- 
creases. With these additional dollars, we hope that there will be 
additional dollars. Like ACTION, we want to be able to increase 
senior volunteer personpower. In addition, funds will be needed to 
help us develop recruitment and placement of more skilled retir- 
ees* 

In line with anovL^r issue that we are concerned with on a na- 
tional level is the issue of image. It is very difficult to go out and 
raise funds for a program which is a national prc^am that people 
have not hecurd of. RSVP is a national prc^am without a national 
image. Very few people have heard about HSVP on a national 
basis. We believe that it is important that ACTION take an active 
stand in promoting RSVP nationally. 

We understand that ACTION is proposing nonstipended foster 
grandparent and senior companion volunteers. We ha\e many con- 
cerns about this. It is the view of our association that such opportu- 
nities would dramptically change those two programs and affect 
RSVP as well. It would not be cost free for SCP and FGP projects, 
as there would still be costs for administration and out-of-pocket 
expenses. It would duplicate what RSVP is presently doing and 
change the image of SCP and FGP which have been programs for 
low-income elderly — something which I think has been very, very 
importsoit. 

It would further create an inequity between stipended and non- 
stipended volunteers doing the S€une thiag. If any of you have ever 
worked at a place where one person is being paid and another 
person is not being paid and doing the fiame identical work, it read- 
ily causes problems. When ACTION reviews the possibility of de- 
veloping tms project, they will work closely with the three associa- 
tions in designing and implementingit. 

We are strongly opposed to ACTION'S request to increase the 
non-Federal share to 50 perceuc. There is a great deal of testimony 
about the need to reduce the cap to 30 percent in the hearing 
records of both the House and Senate committee hearings from 
1983. The information pr<isented then holds even more true today. 
With budget cuts to come, private-sector resources will be stretched 
more than ever, and it will become increasingly hcirder to raise 
local funds. One local county in New York State has had a very 
difficult time even reaching their 30 percent. It is a poor county, 
Schuyler County, and every year, they have more and more diffi- 
culty meeting the match. 

Permit me in closing to share a story with you, as well as jx)int 
out a few other things about the testimony that was presented this 
morning by ACTION. 

It so happens that yesterday I had a chance to visit an RSVP site 
in East Harlem, the barrio. It was in a senior citizen housing 
project. Several months ago, RSVP staff developed a tenant patrol 
group of eight retired men in this particular housing project. 
Today, they and their fellow residents now feel that they have the 
safest apartment building in all of East Harlem. Because resources 
were available to develop this particular tenant patrol, because we 
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were able to give them the technical assistance, to recruit the vU- 
unteers, to monitor the placement, there is now less crime in their 
apartment building. It was a great feeling knowing that 100 elderly 
people feel safer in their own homes because of l^VP's efforts. 

Hopefully, as the senior population swells to over 13 percent of 
this country within the next 10 to 14 years, kSVP will be there, 
better able to respond to the needs of the community and even 
more important, to be able to promote the well-being of older 
Americans and the vision that older people are contributors to our 
society. 

RSVP is working to change the image of older Americans as con- 
tributors. Man^ times, when I have a chance to visit stations, I am 
overwhelmed by what I see the senior volunteers doing. I hope that 
all of you get a chance to visit RSVP programs and take a look, a 
close look, at what they are doing. 

In closing, I would like to comment on some of the issues pre- 
sented by the administration. In the testimony presented this 
morning by Donna Alvarado, sho talked about several issues. The 
first one that I wish to bring up again is the issue of the 50-percent 
match. We believe that this is totally unacceptable. Local resources 
have been stretched to the maximum, and though we are going to 
continue to develop them because increases in transportation and 
other operational expenses will come along. In New Yovk City, our 
public transportation went up by 5 cents, and we are now not offer- 
ing that additional nickel to every volunteer. This is something we 
do not have. 

In addition, I want to bring up the other issue that was raised 
about the Director of ACTION'S authority to develop private-sector 
funds. We feel the idea is excellent, but we feel it has to be looked 
at very, very closely. It is a Catch-22 situation. If the Director of 
ACTION is able to raise funds on a national level, we will have to 
look at how it impacts upon local projects raising funds from the 
same resources. It is easy to say that she will go out and talk with 
Exxon or CBS but many of us are doing the same. What kind of 
impact wUl that have for all of us. We hope that this will be a joint 
effort on which we will work together. 

Many thanks for allowing us to present our testimony today. I 
would hope that next time you will also include an RSVP volun- 
teer to speak. They are bIbo doing wonderful things improving the 
quality of help for hundreds of thousands of people throu*:hout our 
country. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sugarmpn follows:] 
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— VisibiJ-ity and advocacy for RSVP 

— A coRununications network for RS*'P Directors 

and projects 

— A vehicle for expression of opinion on behalf of 

RSVP and older Americans to ACTlOii, the 
Administration on Agmg, Congress, and other 
appropriate governmental aid national units. 

have vo.ked, and continue* to v^ork with other interest 
Cro.co n prorotiij the vell-Lemg of the elderly. As a result 
cr cur m ter/ontiun , v hsve mfluerced legislation v*hiCh has en- 
zole^l our 'jrcgrj'.is fo grow ar-d i-^prc e the n'J.*>lit/ of life for 
"i.rd; -Tls of thousands of older /^"-ericans. 
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GocLioji 2M piu..3oi, Proust rnreitots creator flexibility 
1' fii r-^U"' tun (f fi". ]' to ,>vli.'S th'rar pa r 1 1 1 -ir cor.nunity 

. iiJ cj:v s .^r'liON ci bolter p'^turo of volu'^tcor costs. It has 
f'L. . fi-rfn]]^ t/oUrjrcfi L^'c ; ^nc.ntinn lhal Frojcct Directors 
ill I'o /JjK to H-i>lri 'lit niiurril f. lobJems The litcrc-icy in- 

't:it'iti>.- he--; Lie iCt,c. uio)^ t- v j t'^. ^"^^ or<-"-io arrnts of S?. 4 00. 00 to 
c.ir/ out afjjU Ktrr.,^, p^c^uct'^ jlvir^j senior volunteers. Over 

.9C prc'jectn a^jplicd fo^ ihc'-e fLnas Un for t unc te 1 v , there was only 
i:170,COO.OO cvriilablc, so only a handful of projects actually 

icroivcf' funds. Wc hone that the future will bring r.any more oppor- 
tunities Tor our Asrociation, ACTION, and the private sector to ^ 
nevr loo such partnerships. VJe a^e pleased that this one has already 
I 3en so successful. 

^SVP ir, a rrogram for all conmun 1 1 les in service to all 
p-p.ilation3 in need. binco its inr^"p:ion on Staten Island, v^here ^ 
23 volu'^tec/s fed, clothcJ and served for hunoreds of disabled 
cnluren, RS.P has invariablv sougnt to adaress the needs of each 
oarticulcir co^jiunity of "hich it has becone a pait. Our volunteers 
cro\ idc nillions of dolla^-s of erhancGTient , enrichmpnf; --j Support 
^er^ices in hosmtals nuT-ci-.g , public schools, shelters, 

„cii'u. centers, tax counselling facilities, food pantries, and other 
rcn-profit, cultural, social ser^'ice, educational and public service 
settinc,-.. Let rre give ^ou a fev/ specific examples: 

* In Wj lloughby-Eastlake, Ohio, 70 Velunteers serve 

m scnool district as teachers' aides, English- 
as-a-second-language tutors. Adult Basic Education 
instructors 

* In Minneapolis, Minnesota, eight volunteers serve tht 

deinstitutionalized mentally retarded with companion- 
ship and living skills 

* ^n Rhjnelander, Wisconsin, five volunteers serve chilren 

in a romestic Violence Shelter 

* In Gloucester, Massachusetts, 25 volunteers provide 

tax counselling to over 1200 low-income elderly 

* In Bel] ingham, Washington, 46 volunteers provide a 

Surveillance to Detour Vandalism at the bus terminai 

* In Los Angeles, California, 20 volunteers work at the 

UCLA Psychiatric Hospital, providing direct service 
to patientc 

* In Lincoln, Nebraska, 125 volunteers provide telephone 

ret^ssurance 

* In Limestone rounty, Alabama, 10 volunteers finger- 

print children in a missing children's pro'jram 
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* In New Yoik City, Now York, 7b volntccrs ccrv Iho 

homclcso 

* In Ft. I.aijdcrfj->Jo, FlorjcJ.i, 1 voiunlcor, a retiicd 

psychiatri^L prov>c j 40 to 50 hours per v/ock of 
counseling to Victnom votcrano. 

These are but a hrn^lfh] of the hundred's of thoi <;cmds of 
cir-ign.vcnts carried out b-, P'/'P volintecrs ndtionciil>. The po<5i- 
li.'c irp::cl or. the co^-tr^nity, for the client, Otil. icnt, student, 
rind also for the senior volunteer js 3 nealeulable . Ihe benefits 
for rll arc immeasurable. The cost to the taxpayer is negligible 

The National Assoeiatiou of RSVP Direetors js pleased that 
RSVP has eonlinued to reeeive xnereased support by Kenbers of Congress 
over the last fifteen years. Enhaneement funds, whieh have been 
available to spleeted projeets, and ACTION teehnieal assistanee re- 
garding private seetor resouree development I >ve been most helpful. 
In addition, we are also grateful to the thousands of other supporters, 
whieh inelude roundations, eorporc' 1 10ns , businesses, loeal governments, 
and over 30 states, vhich ha.e pro^^ided funds and other resourees. 
.;c krow that in this era of linatcd feaeral dollars vse have a respon- 
sibility to f\irther develop these resourees. 

It IS important to note thtit even with these resourees, pro- 
3eets are being ^freeted drastically by euts in re venue -she r ing . 
S0T.3 of our pro^eets will lose 20% to 40% of their operating expenses. 
Our Assoeiation is working on c study to review the irrpaet. In addi- 
tion, oassacje of the GRAMM-RUDMAN BILL means additional euts on the 
national level. V/e hope you will do all in your powe*- so that RSVP 
and the ether ACTION prograns will not be ^jEtffeeted dramatieally by 
these bills. 

Many RSVP programs have not reeeived an inere^se in federal 
funding over the last sev n years. As a result many pro^eets have 
n.ade eutbaeks in support to volunteers and in administrative eosts. 
Granmi-Rudman will mean additional cuts. As decisions are made re- 
garcinq the reauthorization, we hope that the bill will propose as 
few changes to existing law as possible, so that it can Tiove through 
the process quickly. Even with Gramm-Rudnian we recommend that the 
ceiling be increased by seven percent each year for the next three 
years. This would provide each project with increased dollars and 
enable expansion and continuation of efforts to address new initia- 
tive areas. We recommend the following ceilings: 

1987 33.27 

1988 35.60 

1989 38.09 

Each year the nunber of older people reaching retirement 
age increases. With these additional r«ollars we will be able to 
increase out senior volunteer personpc er. As \vcll, additional 
funds will enable us to develop recruitment and plaroment of more 
skilled retirees. 
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-^^^ -^suo of national 

irv. IS the n.ca to unco or -.nat l consider a actional . 
K o.ld bo ca3i..r for local noTc^a", to ra.oP doll..-, 



f.e u-Gcrs:ond that ACTIorJ is prnpnc.m'j nun -g t. j ne need FosUr 
Crcnd-arcnt ard Senior Comoanion volunteers, ''it ir th< view of the 
Not-onal AsDociaticn of RSV? Directors that -ucn oppor L un • t les would 
franatically change those two pro^rarrc c.'^d effect RS"P as well. It 
..Guid not be cost-free for SCP c.nd FGP projects, as there would still 
be costs for acninis t rat ion end out-of-pocket expenses. It v.ould dup- 
licate what RSVP IS presently do^ng and chanoo the inaae of SCP and 
tCP as prograns for lo-A-mco-e elaerly. It vould fu>-thor create an 
i-cqjity bot..ccn stipendod and nor.-st iponded volunteers doing the 
sc.12 tn^r^g. if this no-^-s t ipendod orogram is to he devcloocd v^e 

o'.-'d horo th£.: ACTICN would \,ork closely -.viLh throe National Older 
' icrican Vciur.tcor Program Director Associations .n its design and 

■c-.e~ont 5t ion . This :w concept cc.n only be i:rpj emented if nev; 

)._£rs are crovided. As volunLoGi administrators we know that volur- 

,cr5 are not free Is' - and we alco recognise that seniors arc a 

^.rv npocial resourcf 

Luring the last rrc'uthor? jat ion , Congreos reduced f^om 50^ 
:o t!-e cncjit of local snare co 1 1 r it u t: ion that was required to 
30 raised by RSVP s-^nsors. We supported thi< move esoecially for 
Projects n rural and ^ow-inconc areas. FiOAe\cr many projects continue 
ZD raise even more tnan 50% of thoir costs from local contributions. 

v;o are strongly opposed to ACTION'S request to ircrcase the non- 
522eral share to 50^. There is a groat deal of tcstinony about the 
noed to reduce the cap to 30% in the hearing records of both the 

5e and Senate Committee hearings from 1983. The information 
p.C£2Pt:Gd then holds even more true today. VJith budget cuts to come, 
private sector resources will be stretched more than over, and it v^ill 
become increas j.ng ly harder to raise local funds. , 

Of course, there a.e Section 224-rolated rar fications here 
t o, a^ raising the cap would reduce the amount of money available 
!: .r Iccal detorinination o_ expenditure. For both these reasons, 
wc strongly oppose th^s suggested change. 

The Le^in-Roybal bill, currently before Congress, would en- 
c:jragc and enable older people to serve as education aides for 
cn.ldren in public schools. Though we support this b^-ll and hope 
t^i'Z you move on this legislation, we ask that the program be ad- 
ministered by ,^CTION and not the Deoartmcnt of Education. RSV? has 
t-:en invclved in education, tutorial and mtergencrcTtional activities 
3,n'~e .ts mccntion and \^oula be c wcll-Su.ited \chicio for operation 
of mis project. 

In closing, permit mc to i^rra- n/ a;: orccia t ion , on behalf 
C''' mo '4ation<-^l Aisociation of PSVr* uircr-tor'^ for having this opportu- 
nity to tcstity before >ou Lode/. 
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Senator Grassley. Thank vou. Before I go to Betty, I want to ask 
you just one question— I will probably have several others — do you 
ever assign an RSVP volunteer to a project that performs some- 
what the same functions or similar tasks as the Senior Companion 
and Foster Grandparent Programs? 

Mr. SuGARBiAN. Without a question, yes. However, we never 
place them in the same settings. We also modify the job descrip- 
tions. We do not expect 20 hours of service, and we do not provide 
the intensive training. We also are not able to offer the physicals 
and other benefits which SCP and FGP provide. 

Senator Grassley. Thank you. 



Ms. Manley. Thank you very much. Senator Grassley, for invit- 
ing me here today. 

I am a project director in San Jose, CA. I have been a director 
for 13 years, and I am also the vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Fester Grandparent Directors. 

I am representing Rita Katzman, who could not be here todav, 
and I have submitted her testimony for the record, and I would 
like to add my own comments and answer questions that may be 
posed to me. 

Our association does represent 75 percent of the programs in the 
Nation and its history and goals are included .a the written testi- 
mony. 

I would like to speak to a couple of issues today. No. 1 is that of 
the nonstipended volunteer. I feel that only the project director 
knows what it is really like to work with foster grandparents day 
by day. You know, we get a lot of our feeling of self-respect and 
self-worth in our society from our paychecks. And the foster grand- 
parent is no different than anyone else. Whether we like that or 
not, that our paycheck is a measure of our self-worth, it is true. 

You have never seen pride untU you see a 75-year-old woman on 
payday, getting her paycheck that she has earned, and she knows 
she has earned it, and she looks you in the eye, and she squares 
her shoulders, and her eyes are sparkling like a teenager's. Some- 
times—in fact, often— this is true m my program, and I have heard 
manv other project directors talk about this — it is the first pay- 
check they have ever earned in their lives. That stipend to ^ er is 
her paycheck It goes a long way toward keeping her well Her diet 
is improve 1. Her health care is improved. She can ofteT. practice 
preventive health care instead of going to the doctor w!ien health 
conditions are much worse, and perhaps much more costly, and 
certainly, costly to her and the quidity of her life. 

We have some people who have elected not to go on SSI; instead, 
to be able to make it on their earned stipend as a foster grandpar- 
ent. When I have Questioned people about this because I reel that I 
need to let them know that there are these benefits for them, I 
have had the answer: **l know it is there, and I know I am entitled 
to it, but I want to be independent for as long as I can." I think we 
reallv need to encourage that with all of our low-income older 
people. 

She is proud of what she does. And I am using the feminine pro- 
noun because as you no doubt are aware, we work in my pellicular 
program with 85 percent women. She is proud, but she cdso wor- 
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lies— does she deserve it? Will she be seen as caring more about 
the money than about the children, because she does love the chil- 
dren. 

We were part of a long-term research project that ACTION con- 
ducted sometime past. It went on for 5 years, and researchers 
would come out and ask our foster grandjparents in certain settings 

auestions. And one of the questions was: 'Would you do this if you 
id not get the stipend?" And people came to me, really worried, 
worried about whether their answer was the right one, because 
they said: "I would like to, but I could not. I love the children, but I 
must have that stipend. ' They expressed real distress over that. 

The pro-am focuses on the poor and the vulnerable, and it gives 
those low-mcome people a chance to be of use in their retirement 
years by loving and caring for children who need them. That sti- 
pend is the means for them to do that. I think that we ought to be 
looking at ways to get the stipend for more people. We all have 
long waiting lists. Instead of looking for ways to not pay the sti- 
pend, so that more people can experience that joy, and wonder, and 
this gift to them at the end of their lives, which is the theme that 
runs through all of our programs. We hear them say: "I never 
dreamed I would get to do something so wonderful." They have 
often worked at very menial kinds of jobs during their Itfetime. 
This is a wonderful new world that has opened up to them. 

And then the heart of our program is that sustained, day-by-day, 
week-by-week, month-by-month, and sometimes year-by-year rela- 
tionship with that child. But it is not a glamorous volunteer job, 
and it is not easy. Many foster grandparents are taking care of the 
basic physical needs of children. Some of the children—I am think- 
ing here of abused and neglected children, sexually abused teenage 
girls— have been so hurt and so rejected that it may take weeks to 
get a response from those girls and from those cmldren. But the 
foster grandparent hangs in there. They may want an easier child, 
or they might want a more attractive child. It is a characteristic of 
all of us that when we are most in need of love, we are perhaps 
most unlovable. 

But they do hang in therp It is a job, and they are taking pride 
in it, and with support from us and with the stipend, they keep at 
It until the breakthrough comes, and then we see that tender ex- 
change of love which is the hallmark of our program, and which so 
many people talk about when they talk about the Foster Grandpar- 
ent rro«p*am. 

I reafiy question whether nonstipended volunteers in any num- 
bers would do that. My experience, and the experience of many 
proiect directors that I have talked with— and I have discussed this 
at length with many directors— is that we do get an occasional 
person who says: "Oh, I really do not need a stipend. I want to do 
this." But when I explain to them that it is 20 hours a week, they 
say: "Oh, well, I could not do that. I would like to do it for 4 hours 
a week, or at most, 8 hours a week." 

It seems to me that if the purpose of the nonstipend volunteer is 
to increase voluntarism in general. I am already doing that, and I 
am sure ether project directors are, too. I refer people to RSVP 
very regularly, ry own sponsoring agency, which is Catholic Social 
Service, has 900 volunteers in the course of a year, and I refer 
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them to Catholic Social Service prograxnB so that their talents arc 
not lost to voluntarism or to the society which needs them. 

However, I do want to say that I have a great deal of contact 
with many volunteer programs in my community, both in my own 
agency and in my work as a Foster Grandparent Program director, 
and I pee programs looking for ways to get some kind of reimburse- 
ment so that they can retain their volunteers. Volunteer retention 
is very, very difficult. 

Now, on the other hand, if the purpose of the nonstipended vol- 
unteers is just add numbers of foster grandparents, I really ques- 
tion the Intimacy of that approach. 

As my colleagues have mentioned, the nonstipended volun- 
teer properly is an RSVP volunteer and even there, as mentioned, 
a free volunteer is not free; there are many costs associated with it. 
Frankly, I think being a volunteer coordinator is the hrrdest job on 
Earth, and I know a Tot of volunteer coordinators whc would agree 
with me. 

That brip^ me to my second point— and I am only making two 
points today— and that is the constrain^^ on administration to the 
roster Grandpcui^nt Program. We have had no increases for 8 
Years. Measures that have been taken by project directors have 
been staff cuts, which means less support for foster grandparents, 
elimin ' n or curtailing of other adnoinistrative fimctions. I even 
heard a loeter grandparent director in California who gave a pres- 
entation to us at a recent conference, end she did not have copies 
of the form that she was illustrating use of, because her sponsor 
had locked up the Xerox machine, and she had used her share for 
the year. Some of us go out and spend our own money in cases like 
that, ! must add. 

Then also, there are caps on volunteer transportation, so that the 
volunteer is not getting true costs reimbursed, and in some ex- 
treme cases, directors are even cutting numbers of volunteers. 

My own sponsor currently is paying 46 percent of the administra- 
tion of our program. Any cuts would seriousl]^ disrupt the services 
of our program because of the extended position that we find our- 
selves in. 

I think that whon we talk about the local communities picking 
up the coste, private givinff, resources, those resources do exist, but 
I do not think w d are really looking realistically of what they are 
and what the denands are being made upon them. I can give you a 
very graphic personal example. 

In Santa Clara County, tne United Way Drive, after 5 years of 
double-di^i increases, had an increase of percent this year. 
You can una^e our dismay, the service community in our county. 
And that is m affluent Silicon Valley. I have lived there cdl my 
life, and it was the Valley of Hearts' Delight at one time; now, it is 
Silicon Valley. In our community, some programs will die, and you 
can iinagine what will happen m poorer areas. And the probloms 
will still be with us — the coste to us all, to our society, in dollars 
and in wasted lives, vdll be more in the end. 

I do want to corns ent on the testimony — that is all the testimo- 
ny that I have prep€u*ed for today, but I wp to comment on the 
testimony that I have heard this morning fr^.a ACTION. I, too, feel 
somewhat disadvantaged by not having that testimony previously. 
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What I would like to comment on is the wording related to the pre- 
amble. 

I have no problem with the preamble as such, which calls for fos- 
tering volunteerism. But I think that that could be enlarged upon. 
As I have talked about, the focus of our program has been on the 
poor and the vulnerable, and I believe that this focus should be in 
the wording of the preamble. 

I am also concerned about our ceiling level. The administration 
is asking for the ceiling level to be what is now our funding level, 
56.1, and our ceiling level is 58.7. And I would like to ask that our 
funding level be raised to our current ceiling level, and not have 
our ceiling level cut. So that I would be opposed to reducing that. 

I would be very happy to answer any questions, and I offer the 
resources of our association to work with your staff. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Katzman follows:] 
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Senator Hawkins, neirbers of the Committee, thank you for Inviting me to submit testimony 
to this oversight hearing I have prepared this lengthy statement which I request be made a 
part of the hearing record My name Is Rita Katzman, I am President of the National Association 
of Foster Grandparent Program Directors and Director of the Foster Grandparent Program In 
Detroit, Michigan. 

The National Association of Foster Grandparent Program Directors has been in existence 
since I97l, and the membership currently totals 171. thus representing over 'SZ of the 
directors in the country today. The purpose of the organization is to provide a unified bodv 
to deal with concer;is facing Older Americans and to work together toward improvement of the 
Foster Grandparent Program and the bettennenc of life for the foster grandparents. A fact 
sheet on the Association is attached to my statement. The program in Detroit is one of the 
original 21 such programs first funded in September. 1965, and it has grown to become one of 
the largest programs in the country serving 278 foster grandparents and 500 childr'^n and 
adolescents at the present time. 

We af^ pleased to testify about the Foster Grandparent i'rogram and to provide an overview 
of what Is happening throughout the country. I would like to share with you a brief history of 
the Foster Grandparent Program, to discuss its evolvement over the past twrnty vearSf .o bring 
to your attention som^ difficulties the programs are facing in their attempts to maintain 
current operating levels and to address those Issues raised in Senator Hawkins' letter of 
January 21, 1986. 

In September. 1965. the first 21 Foster Grandparent Programs were funded by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity as a part of the Poverty Program. From its very inception the primary 
purpose of the program has been to create opportunities for meaningful activity for low-income 
Seniors and to provide them with the means — through the payment of a 4mall stipend and pro- 
vision for out-of-pocket expenses such as transportation, meals, etc — to volunteer on a daily 
basis 
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When -he first 21 Foster Grandparent Programs were Initially funded, ^roaps of foster 
grandparents (35-^0; were placed In large Institutional settings where thev were assigned 
to provide one-to-one. ongoli ^ and consiste, t relationships with mentallv and/or physically 
impai'-ed. emotionally disturbed or dependent and neglected youngsters. Thlsi then, became 
the "traditional" tvpe of progra- and remained so for several years with the senior volun- 
teers, ail of whom are low Income, and SiXty years of age or older, serving twenty hours per 
week, usually every morning. Monday through Friday, ^ nagement of the programs was falr^v 
simple as a small staff could readl' supervise the seniors assigned as they in large 

cTT-oups within one or two volunteer stations 

It Is important to stress that the provls^'on of good, strong supervision for the Toster 
grandparents Is a key element In tfie Success of these prograns. This Includes not only 
giving nee'^ed direction and support to the volunteers m their re la t lorships with their 
assigned foster g'-andchlldren . but In also assisting them In any other way that can aid In 
enriching their lives — personal and/or family problems, housing and medical difficulties. 
legJi. needs, kcv. 

Tiiere have been spectacular and exciting changes in the Foster Grandparent Program since 
those beginnings, and there are 249 programs In operation today utilizing the talents and 
sk-'.ils of 19,000 fost.'r g.andparents . The program has gradually loLc c-'^ a much ^>roader. 
community-based struct- rt. This has enabled foster grandparents to servs chllilren with a 
wide range of special and/or exceptional needs dnd has also served to demonstrate the true 
versatility of the seni.or volun'«>rs and heir ability to adapt to youngsters of all ..ypcs > 
In a variety of settings and exhibiting many levels of behavior. 

As an example of the above, ana using my own program In Detroit as a demonstration of 
these changes, Wc currently have 278 foster grandparents placed In over 35 volunteer 
settings plus 'i') individual foster or private home sites. These settings Include- State 
Instltutlo'-s and nursing homes wltii retarded yoingsters; day care centers, hospitals — 
pediatric Inpatient, child psychiatric and neo-natal Intensive care units, residential 
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treatment facilities for emotionally disturbed children and adolescents, schools for the 
blind, the deaf, the learning disabled, the special education child or the student with 
prob 1 era behavior, group home settings with ri nawav youthi troubled youngsters, abuse 
cnildren, substance abusers, delinquents, he^dstart programs, shelters for battered women 

and children, sc.iool sites and homes for teenage parents and their babies, juvenile Justice ♦ 
sites (training schools, deten,.ion facilities^, private, foster, group homes with develop- 
mentally disabled or abused children 

This is but a partial listing of the ^ort of experiences facing foster grandparents codav. * 
And with the strong emphasis on deinstitutionalization that exists and continues to grow 
across the country, there are fewer appropriate institutional placements available for the 
senior volunteer. Pr'^grams must incorporate rnore comL y based settings and must look 
toward developing more home assignments for foster grandparents if we are to best me».t the 
needs in societv as they are today These are ine new directions for the Foster Grandparent 
Program 

Along with these changes come others that affect overall program operation. Supervision 
that was adequate for groups of foster grandparents placed within one or two settings can no 
longer be effective when that same staff must Lovtr that same, or an increasing number, of 
seniors assigned to 6-10 settings. This is no longer a program where foster grandparents 
serve only during morning hours. Seniors are now assii,ned any day of the week as appropriate 
for the setting and the senior and any where trom 8*00 A.M. to 8 00 P.M. As the nu- r of 
sites increases, the strain on transportation needs also incmses many-fold. The tiaining 
needed by the foster grandparents must be as varied as the type of placements utilized. 

As can be seen the Foster Grandparent Program has evolved into a most dynamic, di- 
versified program offering a wide variety of service opportunities to the seniors who are 
a part of it and who give so freely of themselves to others. And. as you well know. t*ie 
number of low income elderly continues to inc.c- e with each passing year. Changes must 
be made if the program is to meet these expanding needs among our Older American population. 
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The budget jdactlon mandated under the Cratnni/Rudman Bill will be most devastating to 
the Foster Grandparent Program and the senior volunteers Program resources are presently 
stretched far beyond their limits, and the majorltv of programs will find It extremely 
difficult to survive and/or to maintain quality operation should thev experience massive 
funding cutbacks. The needs in our communities and among our Older Americans must be 
addressed and Gramn/Rudman will forestall all ef' ts to do so 

The National Association vas so very pleased with the 1984 legislation and the many 
gains enjoyed by the programs and the foster grandparents as a result. We are indeed 
grateful for the fine support and the recognition received from the members of the 
Committee and irs awareness of the growing needs of the programs. Needless to say we 
were delighted to see our volunteers receive a twenty cent per hour stipend increase and 
to see this extended to aU foster grandparents, including non-ACTION funded seniors In 
both ACTION and non-ACTION funded prog-ims. Section 224, which provides greater flexi- 
bility In budgeting to local programs, va<i a provision that the three national OAVP 
Dlrectois Associations had strlved toward for quite somer^ne We have been working closely 
with ACTION In this area, and particularly of late a deal of headway and progress 

Is being mace In moving ahead with the Implementa ^n of Section 224. We also ack jwledge 
the responsibility of the c( mmunlty-based sponsors of the Foster Grandparent Program on 
the local level and the role they should be playing In developing and allocating re- 
sources for all areas of program operation. 

Foster Grandparent Proffraa Sponsora and directors have long recognized and acknowledged 
their role In as well as the --ed for seeking local and private sector support. It Is 
vital that we become aware of le fierce lev -l of competition for such resources and 
the fact that the availability of such funds Is rapidly diminishing CnirmunlCles are 
experiencing reductions in their revenue sharlag allocations, state and local agencies 
have fewer dollars for programs and private sector resources can be stretched only sc 
far. Although Foster Grandparent Programs '»ave been successful In obtaining monies trom 
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the above sources to augment their budgets, no existing program can continue to operate 
without the Support received from ACTION Limited private sector resources cojpled with 
Granan/Rudman mandated cuts could surely be the downfall of many Foster Grandparent Pro- 
grams 

In teriuS of the future, our Authorization expires September 30. 1986, and we would 
hope that Congress would provide a three year extension of our program, thus ena^^llng 
more Older Americans to benefit trom participation In It and allowing even greater 
service to special/exceptional needs children. To do so there Is a need tot an Increase 
In our authorization level. Our current ceiling for funding is $58 7 mlllloi vhlle our 
funding level currently stands at $56.1 million 

We feel there i(t the need for a reasonable Increase In that clllng It we are to make 
room for growth and further diversity thus allowing us to meet expanding community needs 
as well as serve the Increasing number of low Income seniors In need of such service 
Mpny programs are experiencing large waiting ists of foster grandparent applicants while 
the r.umbei of vacant positions within the programs remain relatively small In Detroit 
alone we maintain a list of over 150 seniors eligible for participation as footer grand- 
narents, and for most of them the wait Is well over 12-16 months before an opening uccurs 
In addition, seniors are remaining with the program for longer periods of time, and as 
the programs age, so do the foster grandparents. Programs nust be expanded to enable 
bringing In n w and younger volunteers to the sites and thus allow for future survival of 
the programs. And, the numbers of special/exceptional needs youngsters In our communities 
who could bene It from a foster grandparent relationship Is limitless 

We are not, therefore, advocating major changes In the Reauthorization Bill other than 
« strong recommendation for the increase In car funding celling, as .'ION Is still In- 
volved In Implamentlng those changes designated In the I'^S^ legl.ilatlon The Association 
would like to recommend that the position of Director of Older hmerlcan Volunteer Programs 
be upgraded tc that of a Prebldentla ppolntee, rtlulrlng £onate confirmation. This would 
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Chen Insure chac the national head of che Older Am*"-' an Volunteer Programs can be 
afforded the statute and prestige deservea by this position and can have better access 
to corporat'; and private sector funding sources This Is most assuredly a direction that 
all three OAVP Programs will continue taking, keeping In mind tho llmltatl discussed 
earlier, and the national head of the program will need to play an essential part In 
developing Inroaas Into these private sector resources As indicated above 1 It Is also 
hoped that Congress will provide an extension of the Foster Grandparent Program and that 
serious consideration will oe given to raising our celling to the recommended level 

A proposal Is being considered within ACTION to promote growth of the Foster Grand- 
parent Program through the use of non-s t upended volunteers. Although the Association 1« 
indeed eager to see program expansion and to serve greater numbers of low-lncome serlors, 
Co do So utilizing non-s t Ipended volunteers would place Increasing stress on already 
severely Halted t ud;,et resources. Although a stipend would not be paid, other program 
benefits — dall transportation, supervlslont Insurance co etage, etc. — would need to 
be available to new volunteers. Andt as will be discussed la~er, programs ?re currently 
'xperienclng serious constraints In these areas One of the ti'ily unique aspects of the 
service provided to special/exceptional needs youngsters by the foster grandparents Is 
che conslscenc, one~to-one relationship developed between the old and young on a twenty 
hour per week basis. Experience has proven thnt, for the most part, non-st Ipended volun- 
ceers do not, nor will not 1 conri(. themselves to this same degree of Involveoent. Program 
guidelines mandate that a foster grandparent serve the 20 hour" per week, and this Is a 
format that hasi throughout the 20 years of the program's exlstencet proven to be of 
extreme value to both the foster grandparents and the children they serve. Just re- 
cently within my own program a foster grandfather 1 who had been with the program more 
than 6 >ears was no linger eligible to receive the stipend as his pension Income In- 
creased beyond the acceptable limit. He decided to continue with us on a non-st Ipended 
basis. Within a few short weeks, however, he began requesting a reduction In his 
service hours and gradually withdrew completely from the program. The retention rate 
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for Che majority of non-st Ipended volunteers Is far less In addition, the personnel at 
the sites where the volunteers relate with the youngsters are very strong in advocating 
the 20-hour per week formatt and they stress the vital importance of the consistentt 
ongoing, daily relationships that are developed by the foster grandparents with these 
special children And. I cannot emphasize strongly enough that the Foster Grandpo-enl 
Program va.3 designed to meet the needs of the lowincome senior » and it is the stipend 
that allows the foster grandparents to remain Independent, self-sufficient and self 
supporting. Many of them would be in nursing homes or on welfare roles were it no^ for 
the benefits received from the Foster Ci.andparent Program. Ca.i we expe-^t the same 
quality of programs if st ipended and non-st ipended volunteers sh^^ld be forced ^nto 
situations of serving together within the same sites' I think not. 

To promote expansion of the Foster Grandparent Program through the use of non-st ipended 
volunteers coipled with an easing of the low-income statu would Wad to the destruction 
of the Foster Grandparent Progrf i. The Retired Senior Volunteer Projtram is designed to 
provide service opportunities to the non-st ipended senior volunteer. The National 
Association of Foster Grandparent P^ jgram Directors, at our Board meeting in October, 
1985, voted in opposition of uf sizing non-atlpended volunteers within the Foster C md- 
pfirent Program and strongly recommends and urges that such volunteers become a component 
of RSVP But, if RSVP is asked to take on increasrd numbers of volunteers, it, too, will 
require additiona' funding resources to dr so. 

Madam C'i.'>lroar there are some circumstances we would like to bring to the Committee's 
attention, and of prime importance anong thfse art the severe administrative constraints 
facing most Foster Grandparent Program* today. There have been no funding increases for 
most progiam**, other ''han those monies eaTm«rked for the raise in stipends for the 
volunr :r8, in the past 6-8 yaars. Programs are experiencing serious difficulties in 
maintaining current levels of volunteers. And, for each foster grandparenc lost to th<! 
program so, too, are the special children In need of a foster grandparent relationship. 
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Programs cannot develop the type and level of supervision that Is required for strong 
operation with new and expanding community-based settings 

In addltlonr provision of adequatj dally transportation for our volunteers 1& becoming 
virtually Impossible. Last year one director reported to me that although her transpor- 
tation budget would be expended by the end of May, her program year ran through November 
This Is but one exanple of what Is occurring nationwide. Directors arr being torced Into 
a situation wl'ere they must meet 1905 transportation ana other costs with 1977-78 
allocation levels when gas wf3 30 cents a gallon. 

Directors are being faced i^lth decisions Involving cutbacks In che number of seniors 
who are able to participate In the program* and this should not be necessary. We should 
be servlr;^ greater numbers of seniors and youngsters* not fewer. '^Se emphasis on 
delnstltL onallz.«i.lon In our communities dictates future directions of the Foster Grand- 
parent Program If we are to adequately meet these new challenges, we must have tne 
necessary resources to do so appropriately and professionally 

Keeping In mind the financial constraints Indicated above, It becomes Inceaslnglv 
difficult to project how mandated budget reductions can be achieved without serious 
disruption in services as provided by the Foster Grandparent Progiam to the foster 
grandparents and the exceptional and/or special needs children with whom the^' relate It 
'3 our fervent hope that It will not become necessary to terminate sny foster (grand- 
parents from our programs nor leasen the aervlces provided to them or the youngsters. 

The reality, however, la that Domestic Services programs llRe ojrs are facing 
posslbl" budget reductions of up to 25 percent for fiscal 1987 If Gramm/Rudman does 
Indsed go Into effect according to a recent House Aging Committee analysis. Rather t:han 
cut the heart out of programs such as Foster Grandparent Program with "nickel and dime" 
budget reduc-ons Congresa must look serloubl^ at alternative methods of reducing the 
deficit. We must preser/^ the Integrity and quality of the Foster Grandparent Program 
as well as "he ilgnlty of the foster grandparen'-a And, we mu t continue to serve our 
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two very needy, and constantly Increasing popuUt Ions— low Income seniors and special/ 
exceptional needs youngsters 

Senator Hawkins, I would like to thank you and the members of the Committee for giving 
the National Association of Foster Grandparent Program Dliectors the opportunj / to share 
with you our concerns and our hopes for the future You have asked us to comment on 
specific Issues, and we have attempted to Incorporate our responses throughout this 
testimony. We are most grateful for your Interest and support. 




/ 



Rita Katzman 
President 
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The HcuUofuU AA&ocicLtion o<( Foittn. GAondjpcAtnt Vno^nxm VlKtdtoHA 
(WAFGPU) Hxu cAtojUd in PecembM, 7977, ot Ckufu/iatOn, V.C., at 
CL mtiXinq oi doLZcfDU euUMtUng a national VuUrUAot con^eAznCt. 
It dtvztopid ^fum a need iett »wu:y fo^.ts/i OAondoaAtnt PftoQKon 
diKzctofu to fiave ait oAgojuzotcon t^a^ MX7uZd odci^eiA iXJ^ttf^ to 
tksAA colitctlvt ntzdi and concvuu fuLitivt to tht bittcMtnt 
oi tht pficgfuanA and tn^ichmtnt tht Uut6 o<j tht ^OiteA gtand- 
poMnts . Oif^lctM vKAZ tltcZtd and duL^gtd mth dtvtloping By- 
tern and optAoting pJiacticu. Thoit difikcXivu uatAt advUvtd 
in txuittf 7972, and tht WAFGPP hai activthf Mpfititnttd tht nttd& 
0^ Foiti/L GfiondpoAjuit P\oQfum V^xtctou naticn-rndt A-otce that tA.-t. 

PURPOSE : 

The puAfOit oi tht NatLOnal A&ioCAjouUon oi FoittA (VtandpoAtnt 
Vxognam Vixtctou is: to pfLOv<dt an oppoituUty ioK txpiUiion, 
iuppont a}'A a wnLiiijd voict f^OK tht FzittA (^uuuipaAJtnt TAogfuma; 
to pfwvidt a mtani ioK ajyimmication bttwttn tht ^oittn. (yfiand- 
poAtnt VKogfumA and fittattd ofiaarUzatLon* ^ aatnciti and toaJt, 
Atatt, KtgionaJt and itdtAoJL funding ^ou/ictAr to txotoxt aAta& o^ 
gentAot inttxt&t aiitctimg hvuoK cAZiztnii to pfUfvJAt a veh/jutt 
to tncau/iagt coondlnattdf cAvxtivt and undwatLcattjd AtAvict& to 
Aotvt pKobttms; to act cu a fiuoufict and makt avaiJUbtt ttchtucjaJi 
OAiiitanct to ToAttK GftandpaAtnt V4jLt£tou and iponkofu, ACflON 
and othtA comrnnUy gJioupA oi needed and dttfftd apoAopnXatt. 

SmauHE AND OPrMTIQW : 

Activtf pfioitiAional mvnbtA^hip iA open to att FoittA fJAitrnftxiw. 
PAogKom ViAtctou, coondUnatofU and 6uptAvlAoA4. Activt mtn^-A* 
h/ivt voting pAhjjUitjgtJ^ , A^Aociatt mvnbtAihip iA open to att non* 
pAogfum Ataii and othtA inttAtittd ptAAons oa qiowoa taho ifuxAt tht 
dtAiAt to pfuonott tht. pAogAon, ^AAooLatt mtP^tAi do not haut 
votijtf\ pAivittgu* 

HATGPD iA optAottd thAotigh a BooAd oi ViAiutoHA. T&* ZooAd o^ 
ViAtctou U composed oi rationaJUtf tXjttttd oiiictAA. [?AUiitnt, 
Vict-?Ajtiidint, StcAstoAy, TAtaAuAt/-] and a AtMonal AtpAt^tntativt 
L ltcttjd by the pa£d ntJpbtAA 0|( tadi oi tht ACTION outUntd Atglon*. 

Tht SooAd Oi ViAtctoAA mtUA ttOLce a ytoA in VkufUngton, V.C. 
TinancXal con&tnaintA havt mode it imooAiibtt to hold annuaJt 
mtltinoA oi tht total mtnbtAAhip^ although gtntAol meetcngA o^e 
held mentviA an ACTION Apon&ofLtd national tAoining con^tAtnct iA 
ichedultd. tttjgijonal mvt^tKAhip mtttingA oAf, htld to C04j\CLit 
vaith Atgional ACTION AtAAion&. 
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AREAS OF WVOim^EHT : 

Slncz it6 AJiczfxtLOn thz WAFGPp hoi had sigrUHicajfit impAcX on thz optnjCLtlon 
and d^v^opmeJ/vt o< thz Fo6tZA> GAAndpoAznt PKoc^fum natiomiidz. T/ie a&^ocicuUon 
koA 6een iMt/umtntjaLt in: 

• — obtaXning 6tipznd -otcteiUei ^OA, tkz votuntzeM. 

— Zn^^enccng KZMl^ion oi the. giaidzJUnu tvULizzd to QOvdAn 

pfLognam opzAcutconA, 
— AiuuAAjig gfi^joJtVi itzxAhWJttj oi individual pfxafum ii&z o^ locallu 

^ai6zd ^unc£&. 
— h9A\jing <i& an advocat' ^ofi CtdzA ArmAA,can&, 

— cormuu.cating on i^6aU Kztzvant to thz. pfiogKamA and CldzA AjmAA,canA, 
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Dr. DocKSAL Thank you very much, Ms. Manley. We will take 
advantage of that. 

Thank you all very much for your very thoughtful testimony. 

There were several questions Senator Grassley asked us to deliv- 
er if he had not gotten back in tine. First of all, the turnover rate, 
Ms. Manley, if you could comment a little bit on the length of stay 
of a volunteer in your program. And let me ask first of all, the 900 
members of Catholic 3ocial Services, is that just San Jose? 

Ms. Manley. No; it is the county. 

Dr. DocKSAi. The county? 

Ms, Manley. Yes; that is 900 volunteers in the course of i year. 

Dr. DocKSAi. Could you comment, please, on the turnover rate, 
how long a volunteer stays with your program? 

Ms. Manley. I cannot make a statistical comment. I can say to 
you that they stay until they are unable to be foster grandparents 
any more, until they feel too frail themselves, anc in some very sad 
situations where I must say: "I feel you are too frail to continue; 
your health will not allow this." 

We had an 81-year-old woman who came in at 81 and applied to 
the program. Her daughter-in-law was already in the program. And 
when I told her she would probably have to wait a year— which she 
did— she said, "Oh, that is all right. It gives me something to look 
forward to." She is 91 now and stUl working at JuvenUe Hall. She 
was the subject of a newspaper columnist's article a couple of years 
ago that was headed, "Nobody Cusses Grandma." They just do not 
go. They get so much satisfaction out of it. 

I have focused on the stipend, but the other rewards are there, 
that exchange of affection, that seeing the need of the child and 
knowing how much that child needs that. 

One of our foster grandfather said one time: "I feel as tho. I 
love them more than ray own grandchildren because their need is 
so great." 

We have people who have been with us 14 years — that is how 
long our program has been in existence— many people who have 
been with us over 10 years. And that continuity is so important to 
the children and to the success of the program. 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Could I also speak on the issue of retention? 

Dr. DocKSAi. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Sugarman. Thank you; I think it is a very important issue. 
In the magazine Voluntary Action Leadership, they have discussed 
that amongst adult voluuteers, about le out of every four volun- 
teers will leave a program where they are volunteering during 1 
year's period. I think among senior vc' nteers, retention rate is 
much higher but RSVP staff play an important role in this regard. 
Older people stay with the volunteer job longer. They are often 
much more cominitted to the volunteer assignment. However, our 
ability to expajad recruitment is limited when we do not have the 
staff resources volunteer expenses to carry out the recruitment. As 
we must be there to give the active volunteers support, we are 
unable to recruit more volunteers to increase our numbers if no 
new dollars are forthcoming. If we want to continue to promote re- 
tention of present volunteers and at the same time build numbers, 
additional dollars are essential. 
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Dr. DocKSAi. And there is no discernible 'iifferen'^e in urgency 
between, let us say, dichotomy of rural versus urban, r 

Mr. Stjgarman. There are many differences betwet i urban and 
rural projects, but I think retention rates amongst all senior volun- 
teers are very, very high. 

Like Betty, we are recruiting volunteers who are in their seven- 
ties and eighties, and they stay with us for 10, 12 years and more. 
In RSVP, in New York City, we have 150 volunteers over the age 
of 90 in our programs, and that number continues to swell. We are 
keeping them healthier by keeping them active, and we bel'.ve 
that the healthier older people are boun^ to stay with their volun- 
teer work longer in both urban and rural areas. 

Dr. DocKSAi. I was with Senator Hatch about 2 years ago in that 
same program in the Bronx— and in fact, we did one in Salt Lake 
City, as well; they did not get to Kentucky, unfortunately, and the 
bu%et situation being the way it is now, we probably never wQL 
But nonetheless, I was looking at the program, and they had wait- 
ing lists at the two centers for foster grandparents. Is that the case 
as well in San Jose? 

Ms. Manley. That is right; some people have waiting lists of as 
many as 100 or 150 people, and it is not unusual at all in my own 
program to have to wait at least 1 year. That is another point for 
increasing stipended volunteer opportunities, and that is that wc 
really need those "young" 60-year-olds in our programs, because we 
need fresh energy. 

Dr DocKSAi. TTiank you very much again. 

We will include additional statements in the record at this i nt 
as well as follow up questions. 

[Additional material subsequently supplied for the record fol- 
lows:] 
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Statement of Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
Reauthorization of the Domestic Volunteer Service Act 



February 6, 1986 




I would like to commend Senator Hawkins for holding this hearing 
which begins the process of reauthorizing the Domestic Volunteer 
Service Act. The -rograms under this Act provide critical 
opportunities to auaress the problxsms of poverty in our country 
and to utilize the many skills of older Americans, I would 
like to extend a special welcome to Ira Greif from my home 
State of Massachusetts who is here to tell the Subcommittee 
how the VISTA program is helping the homeless in Boston. 
Mr. Greif is in charge of an exemplary program and I look 
forward to reviewing his testimony. 

Volunteers in Service To America authorized under the Domestic 
Volunteer Service Act and administered by ACTION, is the 
Federal Government's only full-time domestic anti-poverty 
volunteer program. Since VISTA 's inception in 1963 as part of 
th*^ criginai war on poverty, this progr2un has been a triumph 
of self-help for America's poor. Unique among the programs 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, VISTA does not offer 
funding — it offers people — the concern, the expertise 
and tlie caring of Americans for our brc ers and sisters in 
need. Todiv we are proud of the 2400 ViSTA volunteers serving 
in rural and u'-ban areas, helping people who need help the 
most. 

We have had to work hard over the past five years in Congress 
to preserve this legacy of commitment and voluntary action. 
We all know that VISTA has been cut by two- thirds since 1980, 
and there have been many attempts by this Administration to 
eliiai.iate it. I am pleased that the 1987 Administration's 
budget provides funding for this important program but I am 
deeply concerned that the 1987 VISTA funding level may not 
maintain the 2400 volunteers that are now serving in the 
program. It is my hope that reauthorization '^f VISTA will 
include, at the very least, an amount which will support the 
current number of volunteer service hours. I plan to work 
hard to perserve the VISTA funding floe, which reflects 
Congress* historical support for VISTA as a priority program. 
I look forward to a reauthorization which reaffirms VISTA 's 
anti-poverty focus and which encourages volunteers to serve 
in needy areas all across the country as well as in local 
communities . 
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The National Older American Volunteer Programs, also included 
in this reauthorization, are successful, cost effective 
programs that tap one of this nation's most underused resource - 
the expertise of older Americans. The Retired Senior Volunteer 
Service Projects, the Foster Grandparent Program, and the 
Senior Companion programs utilize the skills of older Americans 
to help people of all ages who are in need. Many ^Ider Americans 
volunteer their time and efforts to help children who are 
dis£03led, to aid needy elderly individuals, and to serve in 
community programs. The older Americans who participate as 
volunteers reap many benefits from their experiences anc*. those 
people in need find their lives changed because of the commitmen'^ 
of these olc Americans. 

Each individual can make a difference. VISTA and the Older 
Americans programs have brought lasting change to millions of 
low-income citizens. Time and again these programs have 
provided a "hand-up" rather than a "hand-out" to our fellow 
human beings. It i. cUr responsibility to preserve, protect 
and enhance these critical programs over the next few years. 
I pledge my efforts to securing a reauthorization that re ffirms 
our strong commitment to programs which bring hope for 3 better 
life to all those left out and left behind. 
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Mtirgaret L. Petito 
SI24 Nek 

WasliUgtoa, D.C. 20008 



April 4, 1986 



Sen. Paula Hawkins 

Chair, Subcoitmiittee on Children, Family, 

Drugs and Alcoholism 
428 Senate Dirksen Office Bldg. 
Washington, DC 20510 



Dear Senator Hawkins: 

I am writing to request that my letter become part of 
the offir^ial Subcommittee Hearing Record on the 
reauthorization of the Domestic Volunteer Service Act. 

The VISTA program continues to be a cost-effective 
social service program in these United States -reaching 
with quiet strength into various communities. 

This is the type of program that we should support 
and an increased commitment will insure its continued 
success. It's goals are outstanding and from its 
inception has furthered the cause of neighbor 
helping neighbor better than any other. 

From 1972 through 1974, as a VISTA volunteer, I served 
a small but outstaning organization in upstate New 
York, designing and implementing community programs 
where there had been none before. This county does 
not have one source of real employment any more save 
farming (poor) and tourism. No industry, no prospects. 
Still the programs which were begun (health clinics, 
rural transportation, emergency relief, student 
counselling and recreation, etc.) continue today 
without any federal funding - run solely on the structure 
we first established, that of neighbor helping neighbor. 

The VISTA program can and does provide this kind of 
leadership and technical know-how to our towrs and 
cities. I ask that you ccntinus to support its goals. 
If I can be of further assistance, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 




Margaret L. Petito 
(202) 537-1327 
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RESPONSES OF THE ^INIffTRATION TO SLTBSBQUEIJT QUE^IONS 



Question: one of the aain issues before us this year as 



we consider the reauthoriiation of ACTION is 
whether to aaeud the Act to perait non-stipend 
volunteers to participate in the Poster 
Grandparent and Senior CoBpanion prograas. 
Frankly, aost of the people I have talked to on 
this issue ireren't avare that participation in 
these prograss vas liaited to lov-incoae 
individuals. I can understand vhy the stipend 
that the federal government pays to these 
elderly volunteers should be liaited to the 
lov-incoae, but vith all the individuals out 
there that need the care and attention of 
foster grandparents and senior coHpanions vhat 
is the rationale for denying those vho vant to 
vork without reiahurseaent froa participating 
in the prograa? 



Answer: Currently, the authorizing legislation for SCP 



and FGP stipulates the programs are "designed 
for the purpose of providing opportunities for 
low-income persons aged sixty , , Thus, 
only low- income persons may be enrolled in the 
Programs as Foster Grandparents and Senior 
Companions. We would like to change this 
situation by allowing persons of higher incomes 
to participate without a stipend. He feel that 
allowing non-stipended volunteers to serve 
would result in the expansion of volunteer 
services in the Foster Grandparent and Senior 
Companion Programs beyond what we can row 
provide under current appropriation. 
Furthermore, as indicated in the level funding 
requests for these programs in 1987, we fully 
intend to implement such an expansion without 
any Jimunition of services or adverse effect to 
existing stipended volunteer service year 
levels. 
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Question: Do you have any difficulty finding individuals 



who want to work in the foster grandparent or 
senior conpanion prograa? Do you have a 
waiting list of volunteers? 



Answeri In FY 1984, a survey indicated some 5,000 



low-income elderly persons on waiting lists for 
enrollment as Foster Grandparents, an average 
of approximately 20 per project. This figure 
in no way reflects the total number of persons 
eligible and willing to serve as Foster 
Grandparents, however, due to the fact that 
local FGP project sponsors, in general, do not 
seek longer waiting lirts in order to avoid 
creating false hope of an opportunity to enroll 
since the number of stipends available is 
limited. 

In 7y 1985, 74 local SCP projects reported 
1,486 applicants put on project waiting lists, 
an average of 20 per project. Individual 
projects report a range of 2 to 150 eligible 
persons. Many projects intentionally restrict 
the numbers of their waiting lists since their 
turn-over i3 minimal and persons could wait 
several years before enrolling. 



Question: Your waiting list is coaposed of individuaJa 



who meet the incove-eligibility criteria. Do 
you keep lists of individuals who are not low 
incomer who want to volunteer without any 
reiabursement? 



^swer: We do not have data on the number of 



over-income persons who have expressed a desire 
tc serve as Foster Grandparents and Senior 
Companions. However, responses to radio and 
*-»levision interviews and other media events 
iriiicate that there is a high degree of 
interest in these Programs by persons not 
income eligible. To date, we have encouraged 
our projects to refer such individuals to other 
volunteer opportunities that may exist in their 
communities. We trust that they will form the 
first wave of senior volunteers who ser^'e 
without stipends as Foster Grandp^irents ^n6 
Senior Companions when it is permissiolc. 
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Question: Our first lady^ Nancy Reagan^ helped increase 
the public's avarenesB of the foster 
grandparent prograa. I aa sure that many of 
the people who read her book^ " To Love a Child " 
were aoved to call and volunteer their tiae and 
talents, Nhat vas the response given to these 
generous people? "Sorry we can't use you 7" 

Answer X We make every effort to refer persons not 
eligible to serve as Foster Grandparent or 
Senior Conpanion volunteers to other volunteer 
activities such as RSVP and community agencies 
which provide volunteer opportunities for cldor 
Americans. However, it is not always possible 
to place such persons in programs which assist 
the same at-risk populations as Foster 
Grandparents and Senior Companions. 

Obviously, the lack of positive encouragement 
tends to keep down the numbers of persons who 
would identify themselves as willirg to serve 
as non-stipended volunceers. 

Question: If ve do aaend the lav to perait non-stipended 
volunteers for these two older Aaerican 
prograas, I vant to aake sure that they 
suppleaent, not supplant the lov-incoae 
stipended volunteers. Do you believe that you 
can develop language that vould insure that the 
non-stipended volunteer never replaces a 
loif-ir^oae volunteer? 

Answer: Persons not in the low-Income category serving 
without stipeni under chis part shall not 
replace low-income voluM.cers serving with 
it j pend . 

The proposad language in the Administration 
bill states that "persons not m the low-income 
category may serve as "Foster Grandparents" 
without stipend or reimbursement for other than 
transportation, meals, and other out-of-pocket 
expenses incident to the provision of services, 
which expenses shall be paid from non-Federal 
funds. " 

As the language specifies, no Federal funds 
will be used to support out-of-pocket expenses 
of non- stipend volunteers. Therefore, all 
Federal dollars will be used to support 
low-income stipend volunteers. This language 
would prevent the possibility of supplanting 
stipended volunteers with non-stipended 
volunteers. 

-3- 
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Question: Can you develop language that would ensure that 
the two types of volunteers are treated the 
saMr without special treatment being afforded 
to either category? 

Answer: We do not envision that these concerns will 

develop into a problem, but as a precautionary 
measure, the following is proposed as 
legislative or report language: 

"In accordance with any regulations which the 
Director may prescribe, this shall not 
be construed to grant or create any special 
privileges or special status among volunteers, 
stipended or non-stipended. " 

Question: A great deal of well-deserved attention has 

been focused on the Foster Grandparent progran 
because of the First Lady's work, but the other 
ACTION piograBB also deserve aerit. I know 
that in Florida, ACTION funds programs with 
Vietnaa Veterans, refugees, and drug 
prevention, what other type of prograas is 
ACTION involved in? 

Answe r : qavp 

within the Older American Volunteer Piogramp 
(OAVF) , ACTION administers two additional 
programs: the Senior Companion Program (SCP) 
and the Retired Senior Volunteer Program 
(RSVP), 

The efforts ol' Senior Companion volunteers are 
directed at providing supportive in-home 
services to the frail and "at-risk" elderly. 
The SCP recipients are at risk due to disabling 
or terminal disease, alcoholism or drug-related 
problems, or are recovering from procedures 
performed during a recent stay in an acute care 
hospital. 

Retired Senior volunteers provide a vast array 
of services. Of special emphasis are services 
to youth, literacy, and the lecruitment and 
placement of volunteers with special skills. 
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VISTA 



As of January 31, 1986 , there were 67 VISTA 
Volunteers serving on 10 projects in the State 
of Florida. VISTAs 'jerve in cities such as 
Orlando, St, Petersburg, Miami, Gainsville, and 
Tallahassee. In addition to veterans, 
refugees, and drug prevention activities, 
VISTA activities include: developing of self- 
help support groups for parents of abused or 
neglected children, coordination of community 
volunteers to provide transportation for the 
elderly and disabled, and mobilizing older 
adults as grandparents to work on a one-to-one 
basis with low-income delinquent and 
emotionally disturbed youth. 

FLORIDA VISTA PROJECTS 

No. of Vols 

1- Alachua County Center for Voluntary 3 
Action Gainsville, 

2- Volunteer Service Bureau 2 
Orlando, FL 

3- Thee Dooi of Central Florida 5 
Orlando » FL 

4- Gu]f Coast Jewish Family Service 9 
St. Petersburg, FL 

5- Daily Bread Community Food Bank 12 
Miami, FL 

6- Latin Chamber of Commerce 10 
Miami, FL 

7- Parents Anonymous of North Florida 4 
Tallahassee , FL 

8- Floric'3 Informed Parents 20 
Tallahassee / FL 

9- Catholic Social Services 2 
Tampa , FL 

10-Tri-County Community Council 0 
Bonifayf FL 
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PART C 



The specific programs operated with Part C 
funds are the MiniGrant Program; the State 
Office of Voluntarism Program, formerly the 
State Office of Voluntary Citizen Participation 
Program; the Technical Assistance Program; and 
the Demonstration Grant Program. These 
programs afford ACTION the opportunity to test 
new and innovative ways of using volunteers to 
address a wide range of local needs; provide 
seed monies to initiate volunteer programming 
in local neighborhoods; develop how-to 
materials for nationwide distribution; and 
create statewide offices to promote 
voluntarism. 

Emphasis areas for Part C funding under the 
current Administration have been drug use 
prevention, lite*:acy, runaway and homeless 
youth, neighborhood development, refugees, 
youth services, Texas Rio Grande Valley, 
veterans, general poverty programs, latchkey, 
child abuse, and energy conservation. 

Question: What is the Extent of ACTION'S involvement in 
the Drug Prevention prograa? 

VISTA 

Answer: VISTA complies with the President's 

Federal Drug strategy through activities 
undertaken by viSTA Volunteers assigned to 
local public and private non-profit 
organizations. These activities include peer 
counseling to high school etudents, 
establishing alcohol/drug prevention piojects 
in the community and in schools, and creating 
community awareness of the hazards of 
alcohol/drug abuse. 

AS of December 31, 1985, there were 464 VISTA 
Volunteers serving on 78 alcohol/drug abuse 
prevention projects. We estimate that these 
numbers will remain approximately the same 
during FY 1986. 

As of September 30, 1985, 20% of Young 
Volunteers in ACTION (YVA) projects were 
working jn these areas. 
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OAVP 



An estimated 426 Foster Grandparent volunteers 
are currently involved in assisting children 
with problems related to drug and substance 
abuse. These volunteers provide counseling, 
act as adult role models, and help in the 
delivery of drug therapy programs to their 
assigned children. 

A total of 3,500 RSVP volunteers are involved 
in treatment, counseling, and rehabilitation 
programs for alcoholics and drug abusers as 
well as their families. Their activities 
include preventive education and information 
dissemination on alcoholism and drug abuse. An 
increase of 4,900 RSVP volunteers engaged in 
these activities is projected for the end of FY 
1986. 



ACTION has produced a series of drug prevention 
pamphlets on the health consequences of 
marijuana, cocaine and alcohol and a "Youth 
Leader's Guide" for nationwide distribution. 

The Agency has launche*} several major 
private-sector initiatives. Most noteworthy is 
the "Pharmacists Against Drug Abuse" (PADA) 
campaign (a ^/rogram designed by ACTION for 
McNeil Pharmaceuticals). Additionally, ACTION 
sponsored the first White House Conference on 
Drug Use and the Family for 200 corporate and 
organizational leaders and designed programs in 
conjunction with the ElKs, the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, American Medical 
Association Auxilliary, etc. 
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ACTION has organized members of the entertainment 
industry to support drug use prevention 
efforts, incxuding the production and 
distribution of a series of nine award-winnrnq 
public service announcements featuring 
celebrities such as Mrs. Reagan, Mr. T, Brooke 
Shields, Adrienne Barbeau, David Hasslehoff and 
the Gremlins. 

ACTION has focused demonstration grant funds on 
assisting fragmented parent groups throughout 
indxvidual states by forming coordinated 
statewide coalitions, conducting conferences, 
and Supporting a major national resource center 
which has a nationwide toll-free number. 



Questions How are you coaplying with the President's 
Federal Drug strategy? 

Answer: Since 1981, ACTION has taken an active ole in 



implementing the President's Federal Strategy 
on Drug Abuse by mobilizing volunteers in drug 
use education and prevention efforts. ACTION 
stimulates voluntary and private-sector 
participation in drug prevention programs and, 
in conjunction with state and local 
organizations, disseminates current information 
on the health hazards and social efforts of 
drugs and alcohol. 

Specific ACTION program involvement in carrying 
out the Presi'^ent's Federal Strategy of Drug 
Abuse is delineated in the response to the 
preceding question. 
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Question: Last year, priority areas that your agency 
identifieo projects dealing with hoaeless 

and hungry. .nat kind of volunteer programs 
did ACTION undertake to address these problems? 

Answer: OAVP 

Two hundred thirty-eight (238) RSVP projects 
have senior volunteers actively engaged with 
food banks and with the gleaning of surplus 
fruit and vegetables from local farms. Food 
that is not saleable, due to damaged packaging 
or wislabeling, etc., are collected from food 
stores and distribute'^ to community entities 
responsible for feeding homeless and hungry 
people . 

VISTA 

As of December 31, 1985, there were 330 VISTA 
Volunteers serving on 72 VISTA homeless/ 
shelter projects. Volunteer activities include 
mobilizing community volunteer involvement in 
homeless shelter activities, developing 
permanent housing and employment counseling 
programs for residents of shelters, setting up 
health delivery services for shelter residents, 
and organizing community support systems for 
the homeless mentally ill. 

As of December 31, 1985, there were 554 volun- 
teers serving on 128 hunger/food projects. 
Volunteer activities include providing outreach 
and technical assistance for food banks and 
other food dist ribucion centers, recruiting 
other community groups to solicit food from 
wholesalers and retailers, and establishing 
food production programs, e.g. urban gardens, 
in communities where none exist. 
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PART C 



The following list reflects the nurp^er of Part 
C demonstration projects (for FY 1165 and FY 
1986 up through 2/86) addressing specific issue 
areas: 



We will soon l^ublish a Request for Proposals in 
the Federal Register which will include the 
following focus areas: literacy and employment 
training for yojth, runaway youth, refugee 
assiRLance, independent living for foster care 
graduates, assistance to farm families in 
crisis and drug use prevention. 

In addition, ACTION Regional Directors have 
been instructed to seek out inncvative 
proposals at the State and Regional level. 



Alcohol and Drug Abuse Prevention 

Empl oyment 

Homeless 

Literacy 

Hunger 



13 
5 
3 
3 
2 



Other Categories 



Youth Related: 
Child Abuse 
Latchkey 
Adoption 

Youth Support Services 



14 



(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(7) 
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Answer: 



Question: 



Answer: 



The biennial evaluation of VISTA, how long does 
your study take? 

Impact evaluations take two to five years as 
they require multiple data collections from the 
same sample of persons or projects to enable 
measurement of the research areas over time. 

A contract for the VISTA Goal Accomplishment 
and Community Effects Evaluation was let in 
September 1985 to design the evaluation. The 
design of this evaluation will be completed by 
April 1986. The evaluation will involve 45 
projects in their second year. The first round 
of data collection will begin in September 
1986, and the second and final round of data 
collection will begin one year later ir. 
September 1987. The final report will be ready 
for release in May 1988. 

Does that bean that in order to coaply with 
Congressional aandates a new study aust begin 
even before the current study is analyzed or 
even coapleted? 

Yes. Impact evaluations are almost always 
longitudinal evaluations that take two to five 
years to complete. The "biennial" stipulation 
requires that evaluations of programs be 
started while one or more evaluations are still 
being conducted. This strains the available 
staff and funding resources. An increase in 
the time between evaluations would alleviate 
this situation. 
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Question What are your priority areas this year? 

answer 1 ACTION emphasizes use l its resources towards 
alleviat on of hunger, horaelsssness, 
illiteracy, and youth unemployirent . m 
addition, we address the needs of refugees, 
migrante, runaways and we seek i:o help in dr-iq 
abuse and prevention and rehabilitation of drug 
users. ^ 

The Agency also maintains keen interest in the 
plight of unwed low-income teen mothers. 

Further, ACTION fosters a detailed interest in 
youth voluntarism, especially in student 
programs that are located on campuses. 

We recognize the great need to be in the 
vanguard of the President's call for gieater, 
more effective voluntarism, and we have begun a 
t/steroatic course of training that wUl imoart 
fundamentals of self-sufficiency, ^ 
volunteer-organization management and the 
advancerrtnt ol voluntarism. 

Question: Senator Hatch in quite an advocate of the 

Prograji, he was the chief 
individual responsible for increasing the 
funding for tiis prograa last year. Have you 
completed iaplementing the eipansion of the 
w nior CoBpanion ptoqtLMBi 

A,iswer: Yes, I Pleased to re^.ort that in August and 

September 1985, ACTION funded 19 new projects with 
847 volunteer service ysars and 17 components 
to existing sCP's with .in additional 1G9 

r^in^^r' ''^r-'^e ye«'^«- The new projectn 
range from 21 to 65 volunteers and the 
components range from 10 to 15 new volunteprs. 
Twenty-five states and jurisdictions are 
involved in this exciting new effort 
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Question: The authority for the Advisory Council for your 
Agency is scheduled to expire this year, during 
yonr tenure at ACTION have you found the 
Advisory Council useful? Would you favor its 
continued existence? 

Answer: The Advisory Council significantly contributes 
to the Agency's ability to accomplish its 
mission and I strongly favor its continued 
existence . 

The Council members donate their time and 
access to local resources which secures local 
and regional support for voluntarism. Their 
advice helps gain private sector sponsorship 
for proven volunteer programs. Moreover^ their 
many initiatives aid in expanding community 
volunteer programs and this assures that 
projects become self-sufficient. One of the 
most important events during National 
Volunteer Week is the presentation of the 
President's Volunteer Action Awards, at the 
White House. The judging of the most 
outstanding volunteers in America is performed 
by action's Advisory Council* 
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Question : 
Answer: 

Question : 
Answer : 



Question : 

Answer : 
Q'jostion : 



VUri'A/ACTlON ,'j nchny Level L 

HOW do you intend to nake the 4.3% budget cuts 
required in PY 86 under Gramn-Rudnan? 

stipulated in ttie legislation and in 
guidance from the Office of Management and 
Rudqet, the 4.3% Gramm-Rudman reduction has 
been applied to each program. 

Please provide for the record a program by 
program account of the cuts you intend to 
mukc? 

The reductions by program are as follows: 

VISTA $ 817,000 
Service-Learning Programs 59,000 
voluntary Citizen Participation 

ard volunteer Demonstration Programs 77,000 
Oldei Ameiican Volunteer Prograjra 4 ,464,00C 

Foster Grandparent Program (2,412, 000 

Retired Senior volunteer Program (1,274,000 

Senior Coippanion Progr^jm ( 778,000 
Program Administration 1 , 088, 000 

$6,505,000 

What will be VISTA's budget following the 4.3% 
cut? 

vista's revised budget is 18,183,000. 

Specif icallyf for VISTA please provide a 
breakdown of the VISTA budget, after FY 86 
Graiw-Rudnan cuts by the following Ar«as?: 



volunteer support 
volunteer training 
sponsor training 
VISTA recruitment, ) 
VISTA communication ) 
and public awareness) 
VISTA evaluation 



$16,523,600 
269,300 
189,900 

60,000 

1 JO, 900 
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Question: 
Answer: 

Question : 
Answer : 

Question: 

Answer: 

Question: 
Answer: 



Question: 
Answer: 



The PY 86 authori»-Ki level of the VISTA 
program is $25 M. After the Gram-Rudiiari 4.3% 
cut, is it correct that VISTA's budget will be 
approximately $18.1 N. , 28% below the 
authorized level? 

Congress appropriated $19.1 million for VISTA 
for FY 1986. The actual post-sequestration 
budget for VISTA is $18,183,000 or $18.2 M., 
which is 27% below the authorized level. As 
you know, appropriation levels are often below 
the authorization level. 

In FY 86, what percentfig** below the authorized 
level are Part B, Service Learning Programs? 

At the Gramro-RudTnan budget level of 
$1,309,000, the; Service-Learning Programs are 
27% below the authorized level of $1,800,000. 

In FY 86, what percentage below the authorized 
level are Part C, Special Volunteer Program 
Demonstrations? 

The revised budget leve) for the Voluntary 
Citizen Participation and Volunteer 
Demonstration Programs is $1,724,000, which is 
13% below the authorized level of $1,964,000. 

In FY 86 r what percentage below the i^irthorized 
level are each of the Older American Volunteer 
Programs? 

The Retired Senior Volunteer Program's revised 
funding level of $28,346,000 is 9% below the 
authorized i.evel of $31,100,00. The Foeter 
Grandparent Program level of $53,688,00u is 9% 
below its authorized level of $58,700,000. 
The Gramm-Rudnan level for the Senior 
Companion Progam, $17,308,000, is 39% less 
than the authorized level of $28,600,000. In 
total, the 4.3% Gramm-Rudman reductions have 
put the Older American Programs 16% below the 
authorized level of $118,400,000* the revised 
total IS $99,342,000. 

In FY 86, what percentage below the authorized 
level is the Agency support budget? 

The Agency's progreyn adiuinistra* i^n allocatic ' 
of $24,224,000 i£ 14% below the authorized 
level of $^8,000,000. 
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Quest ion: 



Answer : 



Ouect ion : 



Answer : 



Que ion; 



Answer : 



Quest ion : 



Answer : 



The ACTION portion of the President's PY 87 
budget subMission states "Funds requested for 
the VISTA program will support 2220 paid 
volunteers, the same nunber supported with 
1986 funds (pre-sequestrat ion) . " The 
pre-sequest ration level for VISTA jn FY 8G at. 
mandated by the D.V.S.A. Amendments of 1984, 
(P.L. 98-288) and the FY 86 Labor/HHS bill 
(P.L. 98-178) mandates and provides funding 
for 2400 volunteer service years, not 2200, 
and an appropriations of $19 fl« for VISTA m 
FY 86r or does the $19,250,000 figure 
specified for VISTA also include $1,368,000 
roc Part U, Service Learning? 

The Budget Appendix Lor the President's FY 
]997 budget shows $19,258,000 for the VISTA 
cictivity, which includes $17,890,000 Lor tlio 
VISTA program and $1,368,000 for the 
Service-Learning Pro-^rams; however, the 
Appcndjx doer, not provide any estimate of 
VISTA volunteei service years. The VISTA 
program staff estimates for FY 1987 supporting 
2,325 volunteer services years at the 
requested level , 

vista's pre-sequestration program plans weie 
to support 2400 volunteer service years in FY 
86, a figure which we will attempt to support 
even with the Gramm-Rudman reduc'"ions. 

What are the Adainistration's requested 
funding levels for VISTA in FY's 87, 88 and 
89? 

The Administration is requesting funding 
Jevols of $17,890,000 for FY 87, and "such 
suras" for FY's 88 and 89. 

So, in fact, is the President requesting a 
$1.1 M. reouction in VISTA from the FY 86 
pre-sequest ration level? 

Yc^'., tUv rv 87 totiuor.t of ?17 ,000,000 U) r 
VISTA i^^piesenio a i eduction of ?1 , 1 00, 000 U oni 
tliG TY 86 pr G-sequest ration level of 
$19,000,000. 

If $19 M. in FY 86 was required to support 
2400 service years, at the same service year 
cost as FY 86, how many service years will 
$17,890,000 support in FY 87? 

In FY 87, $17,890,000 will support ?,325 
volunteer service yearL. 
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Quest ion: 

Answer: 
Quest ion; 

Question. 
Answer: 

Question: 

Answer : 
Quest ion: 

Answer: 



In FY 87, at the saae service year cost as FY 
86, what would it cost to support 2400 
volunteer service years? 

To support 2,400 volunteer servicoij years it 
would take $18,455,000. 

Is the Adainistration seeking to eliainate the 
VISTA funding floor in FYs 87-897 If so why? 

The current authority does not contain a 
funding floor but does contain a service year 
level for VISTA. The Administrative proposal 
merely seeks to restore some degree of 

rioxjbiljty in niciiKxpruj ViSTA unil oLIici TiLie 
1 programs. 



Is it correct that a VISTA funding floor has 
been xn the law since the original enact«len^, 
of the Doaestic Volunteer Service Act of 1973? 

FY'73 to PY'83 the authorization language did 
contain a funding floor. This was eliminated 
in FY 84-86 and a service year level provision 
substituted . 

The President's FY 87 budget request for the 
ACTION Agency is quite generous in view of the 
way other social prograns are being cut. Is 
It correct that all of the programs of the 
ACTION Agency* except VISTA , are slated to be 
restored to their FY 86 levels, prior to the 
4.3% cut? 



If this is the case, why is VISTA, the federal 
government's only full-ti«e domestic 
anti-poverty volunteer program, being dealt 
with more harshly than Parts B and C, which 
operate no specific program authorized by the 
Congress? 

It IS the Administration position that the PY 
B7 budget request for ACTION reflects the best 
use of taxpayer dollars during this time of 
legislated fiscal restraint and that 
$17,890,000 does not, in any way, represent 
harsh treatment for the VISTA program. The 
ry'B? budget request is the result of careful 
rev lew of resou rces and represents an 
equitable and reasonable level for all 
programs administered by ACTION. 
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Part C funds are autliOrized by Llic Domof.tit 
Volunteer Service Act of 1973, as amended 
(?ub, L, 93-113, Title I, Part C, 42 U,S,C, 
4992). The specific programs aie the 
Mi-^iGrant Program; the State Office of 
voluntarism Program, formerly the State 
Offices of voluntary Participation Program; 
the Technical Assistance Program; and the 
Demonstration Grant Program, These pcogrums 
afford Action the opportunity to test new and 
inno/ative ways of using volunteers to address 
a wide range of local needs; previding seed 
monies to initiate volunteer programming in 
local neighborhoods ; developing how-to 
materials for nationwide distribution; and 
ctcaling LtciLcwKle officeij to proniutc 
volunta r 1 sm . 

Question: How can you justify restoring funding to 

demonstration programs — programs that are 
not ongoing^ have no track record of 
ef f ectivenesSr and are not necessarily 
anti-poverty — at the expense of VISTA, a 
■ost cost effective and proven anti-poverty 
prograa? 

Answer: It is the Administration's position that the 

FY '87 budget request reflects the best use of 
taxpayer dollars and represents an equitable 
treatment of all programs administered by 
ACTION, 

action's Part C grants have a track record of 
well-documented effectiveness and their focus 
IS poverty-related. It is important to 
recognize that Part C grants have a 
complementary function to VISTA and that 
successful demonstration grants have 
contributed to alleviating the poverty cycle 
and have served as models for several VISTA 
project s. 

In conclusion, ACTION'S demonstration grant 
program functions in some ways as a research 
and development program and in other ways as a 
Lochnical assistance program. The 
(lemon;. L t dl 1 on <jrai)l piugram ha^ piovi<lu(l many 
viable and effective models which have been 
uaed by VISTA grantees and staffed witli VISTA 
volunteers. In other words, the demonstration 
(jrant program Joes have a track ecotd of 
effectiveness by the very fact that it can be 
and has been replicated by other ACTION grantees. 
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VISTA Recruitment/Publ ic Awareness 

QuoLtion: A« What steps have you taken as the Director 
of ACTION to ensure that VISTA Volunteer 
opportunities are not restricted only to those 
residents living in conmunities directly 
served by VISTA sponsoring organizations? 

B. What type of national efforts has ACTION 
■ade since the passage of the '84 aMendnents 
to nationally recruit VISTA volunteers? How 
many and what percentage of VISTAs today are 
nationally recruited? 

Answer: Allljouyii wi^ have no cuiioiiL i>hoildyu ol 

volunteers to fill available slots, we have 
discussed with field staff and sponsors 
recruitment needs. As a result we are 
developing a regional recruitment policy to 
deal with recruitment on an 
inter-state/intra-regional basis« From 
discussions with field staff and sponsor£>, wc 
also hope to provide each region a small fund 
to cover int ra-regional volunteer relocation 
expenses . 

As part of an overall marketing strategy for 
ACTION, a national publicity campaign has 
resulted in countless positive news clippings 
for VISTA. In addition, we have issued a 
widely acclaimed new VISTA poster, released a 
how to fundraising booklet and, in general, 
kept VISTA in the media forefront. 

Furthermore, during FY 86 the VISTA staff and 
action's Computer Services office will be 
working to develop the feasibility of a 
national clearinghouse and waiting list. At 
this time, state and regional ACTION offices 
maintain files of applications from those 
interested in VISTA service. These are 
provided to sponsors as they begin the 
recruiting process. 

C. If a potential volunteer calls ACTION in 
Washington and is willing to volunteer 
wherever his or her particular skills are 
needed r is that applicant inforaed of 
volunteer opportunities nationwide or is he or 
she referred only to the ACTION state office 
in the state in which he or she resides? 

Answer: The types of available VISTA activities are 

discussed with the potential volunteer caller. 
The caller is advised to contact the ACTION 
State Office which serves his/her state for 
opportunities available in the area where 
he/she lives or is interested in serving. 
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D, Does VISTA have an 800 number? If so, why 
isn't It listed on the VISTA poster ACTION 
tece \tly produced? 

Answer: The viS'i'A tolJ fieo number located in 

Washington, D.C., is (800) 424-6867 or 8860. 
The number is not listed on the VISTA postei 
because callers would be referred to the 
AC'i'lON ofiice in his/her state. Also, tlie 
VISTA brochure was produced in conjunction 
\ith the poster and instructs potential 
volunteers to call the ACTION State Office 
w'nch services their area of interest, 

E. It's often been said that a picture is worth a 
thousand words. The new and only VISTA poster 
currently in circulation is a rear view of a 
young man in jeans and an undershirt carrying 
a jean jacket with a VISTA patch. The ad 
seems more appropriate for ktelling Calvin 
Klein jeans than encouraging anti-poverty 
service. Nhat aessaye is the poster intended 
to convey? Bow does it convey the Message 
that VISTA is an anti-poverty volunteer 
program targeted to addressing poverty and 
poverty-related proble«s? What segment of the 
population is the poster intended to appeal 
to? 

It IS stated on the poster that VISTA is a 
Commitment to "help the poor in your 
community," The intent of the poster is to 
encourage young adults to volunteer their 
service to Aroerira, 

The VISTA poster was designed to appeaJ to all 
Americans willing to roll up their sleeves to 
help their neighbors in need; however, in the 
choice of the visual and headline there is an 
attempt to target the 18-40 age group. 

The headline, "Serve in the U.S.A." is 
meant to appeal to the resurgence of 
patriotism in the country. The sub-hcud, "The 
Adventure Begins at Home," was selected 
because it is believed to be very competitive 
With othei program.'^ seeking to tap the 
generosity of Americans wanting to address tlie 
problems of poverty in their communities. 
Body copy clearly describes, in a minimum of 
words, the program's f ocus . . . "Hake a 
full-time, one-year commitment to helping the 
poor in your community." 
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l.ike posteis ptoducod by ACl'lON £oi iti, otlier 
progtamc and those on the subject ot 
voluntarism generally, the VISTA poster is 
designed to capture a viewer's attention and 
Lo eni'ouiO(jc fuiliier mquity that wii] ]eod to 
information on VISTA that goes into much 
greater detail and a more personal recruiting 
nessagc , A £ J yer , produced in conjunct ion 
witlj and shaiing the .'.^ame cover graphics a 
this poster, contains over 2,000 words 
describing VISTA and its activities and 
ha( k() I oiind'. oT 1 1 f. vol unl cot , 



Question: On reviewing the new VISTA brochure recently 



issued by ACTION, it is clear that all of the 
erophacis is on serving exclusively in your 
conauTiity. Why is there no indication that 
this is a national anti-pcverty volunteer 
pro'jrMi and service is not restricted to one's 
hone comunity? 



Answer: We believe that the brochure along with other 
forms of publici ^ for the VISTA program 
portrays VISTA js a national program. 



One of my goals ^'or VISTA is to increase its 
profile m the volunteer community. The 
Agency recently took steps to ensure that 
people from all walks of life know that 
volunteer opportunities are available to them 
through ACTION, 

We are producing four VISTA radio Public 
Service Announcements, These PSA's will be 
completed during this quarter and wil] be 
distributed to over 10,000 radio stations 
nat lon-wide , 

We produced three new technical assistance 
manuals - one for publicity, one for 
f uiul^r aisiny and planniruj, and one foi 
recruitment. These were specifically designed 
to c»;.sisl VUSTA spoiii.ois in ofCectivcly 
carrying out their woik. Local sponsors will 
be abJ e to use these guides to garner local 
publicity and resources in support of their 
VISTA volunteers. 
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Question: 



Question: 



Answer : 



Question: 



We understand that the average age of a VISTA 
today is close to 40 years old. Is this 
correct? 

The median age of VXSTA Volunteers is 36. 

What efforts do you plan to undertake in FYs 
87-89 to recruit younger people into the 
progreun? 

The VISTA poster i& part of the process beincj 
used to recruit younger people into the 
program. ACTION State Offices and VISTA 
•>|)<)r>: M'criul uL j,< hoo}r,, campiinci., an<l 

othei placet where youngei people frequent, ah 
necessary. In addition, assistance is 
provided to VISTA sponsors in structuring 
volunteer assignments which appeal to younger 
people. 

Recently over 100 college and university 
presidents have joined together in the Project 
for Cowiunity and Public Service to encourage 
voluntary and comunity service Mong college 
students. These cupuses seev *'0 be r^pe 
ground froa which to recruit VISTA volunteers. 
What are your plans for college canpus 
recruitment In FYs 87-897 

We have recently produced a new VTSTA 
technical Assistance brochure and have 
instructed our Regional Direcorts to step up 
local recruitment on college campuses. 

In addition, we have initiated discussions 
with Peace Corps about possible joint 
lecruitment on college rapmuses. 

ACTION State Offices and VISTA sponsors will 
continue and expand their current college 
campus recruitment activities, 
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Quost ion: 



Question: 



Answer : 



Quest ions 



Answer : 



Question: 



Answer : 



Ms« Alvarado, as you travel and see and meet 
with VISTA volunteers do you sense that the 
volunteers feel a part of VISTA - a 2,500 
person volunteer corps — or is their 
affiliation primarily with the sponsoring 
organization to which they are assigned? 

Because the majority of VISTA Volunteers are 
locally recruited, it is natural that their 
immediate identil cation is witli th^ 
organization to which they are assigned. 
However, they do have an understanding of 
VfSTA, jts importance, and tiiejr conLuhuLion 
Lo the VISTA program goals. 

Do you feel that they should feel a sense of 
identity with the VISTA program and other 
VISTA volunteers and projects at the local, 
state and national levels? 

Yes I do. We will be taking steps in 
volunteer training sessions in FY '87 to 
ensure that a stronger sense of identity is 
instilled. 

Project Coordination 

What type of networking and information 
sharing exists among VISTA projects working 
throughout the country in the same issue area 
such as illiteracy, hunger or unemployment? 

Networking and information sharing in the same 
issue area are done regionally among projects 
and volunteers at statewide or Regional 
training sessions. In instances where a 
national organization, e.g.. Literacy 
volunteers of America, has ViSTAs serving with 
its affiliates throughout the country, the 
national organization often fosters networking 
through a newsletter, conferences, or 
exchanges of geneial technical assistance 
motor lal . 

Are VICTA projects and volunteers in a 
specific state aware of all the other projects 
and volunteers in that state? 

Projects and volunteers are made aware of 
other state projects and volunteers through 
Reg ional and/or state-wide conferences and 
training sessions. 
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Ouest ion: 
Answer : 



Questions 
Answer: 

Question: 
Answer : 
Question: 
Answer : 
Question: 
Answer : 
Question: 
Answer : 
Quest ion: 

Answer : 

Question: 
Answer x 
Question: 
Answer : 



Is there any joint training — pre-service or 
in-service — for all the VISTAs in each 
state? 

Yes, and as the budget permits, we arc lookiny for 
additional ways of providing pre-service or 
ir.-service training for VISTAs on a staL ide 
basis . 



Currently, how nany VISTA volunteers are there? 

As of 12/31/85, there were 2,656 VISTA 
Volunteers on board. 

now Biany VISTA projects are now operating/ 

As of 12/31/85, there were 554 VISTA projects. 

At the end of FY 85 how many VISTA volunteers were there? 

There were 2,602 VISTA volunteers at the end of Fy'85. 

How aany VISTA projects? 

There were 534 VISTA projects at the end of Fy*85. 

Bow Bany training entries were there in FY 85? 

There were 2440 training entries in FY'85. 

In FY 85 were viSTA volunteers placed evenly 
throughout the fiscal year? 

In FY '85, 468 VISTA Volunteers were placed m 
the First Quarter, 525 in the Second, 757 in 
the Third, and 690 in the Fourth. (Total for 
FY '35 is 2,440.) 

How aany volunteer service years will you 
support in FY 86? 

In FY *86 we expect to support 2,400 volunteer 
service years. 

What will be the end year strength at the 
conclusion of FY 86? 

At the end of FY '86 we anticipate that there 
will be approximately 1700 volunteers m the 
field. 
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Question: What will be the end year strength at the 
conclusion of FY '87? 

Answer: Mthoutjh it is difficult lo predict tin' cx^l< I 
nunibui 01 people who wilJ be servimj ai^ 
volunteers on September 30, 1987, we would 
anticipate approximately 2300 people will be 
£, Giving as VISTA volunteers on that date. 

Question: How many VISTA projects will be operating at 
the end of FY '86? 

Answer: we expect that app-oxinidtely 375 VISTA 

projects Will be i derating at thu end of FY 
■86. 



Question: In py *85 what was the service year cost? 

The Service year cost for FY '85 was 
approximately $7,86 2 . 



Question: 
Answer : 

Question: 
Answer : 

Question: 



In FY '86 what will be th 



irvice year cost? 



Answer : 



The service year cost for FY '86 is 
approximately $7,522, 

Hhat do you intend ;t to be for FYs 87 , 88, 89? 

The service year cost for FY 'b7 is expected 
to be $7,640, We have no cost projections for 
FY '88 and FY *89, 

Hhat is the profile of the average VISTA today 
— specifically? Ubat percentage are woven? 
what percentage are «en? What percentage are, 
theaselves, low inco«e? What percentage are 
■inorities? Miat percentage have a college or 
advance degree? What percentage have less than 
2 years of a college education? 

As Of 9/30/85, 25% of the VISTA volunteers 
were male, and 75% were female. The racial 
breakdown of volunteers are as follows: 



Plack 22% 

Hispanic 15% 
NuLivC Aiiici icann 

Asian 5% 

Caucasian 54% 



We do not have current statistics on tlie 

number of low-income volunteers, or the education 

level of volunteers. 



< 
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Question: flow does the average age, economic level and 

education level of a VISTA compare to 19707 
To 1978? To 1980? 

FY '70 FY '78 FY '80 

Medjai Age N/A 27 2S 
I'.dUcalJOn Lovol 

College or advance degree N/A 51% 45% 

Less than 2 yrs. college M/A 49% S5% 



Question: The D.V.S.A. Amendments of 1984, p.L. 98-288 
require that 20^ of all VISTAS be persons 55 
years of age or olc.r. Currently how many and 
what percentage of VISTAs are 55 years or 
older? 

Answer: As of 9/30/85, 480 voluni-eer^;, 18.1%, were age 
55 years or older. 

PQllow - up to 1984 Aaendaents 

Question: Sec. 501(d) (1) (B) of the Domestic Volunteer 
Service Act Amendments of 1984 (P.L. 98-288) 
mandated that in FY 84 there first be 
available for Part A of Title I (VISTA) an 
amount not less than the amount required to 
support 2,200 volunteer service years. On 
February 6th, 1986 the Director of ACTION 
testified before this committee (page 11 of 
her testimony) that "in fiscal year 1985, 
VISTA contributed 2,035 volunteer service 
I'eart; to more than 500 communities." Are 
these figures correct? If so, why didn't 
ACTION coaply with the 2,200 volunteer service 
year floor level required under the lav? 

An;>wcr: The* tiyure cited it not cor».GCt. Jn FY 86, 

VISTA produced 2023 standard service years and 
179 grant service years to produce a total of 
2202 volunteer seivice years. 

The D.V.S.A. Aaendaents of 1984 emphasized the 
assignment of VISTA Volunteers to projects 
that address the problem of the homeless, the 
jc'jless, the hungry, illiterate or 
functionally illiterate youth and other 
individuals and low income youth, alcohol and 
drug abuse prevention. 
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OuGStion: 



Answer: 



How many VISTA volunteers are working in each 
cf these areas? How many VISTA projects are 
addressing each of these issues? 

Tl)e ToJlowiny ciiatt lefleoli he number ol 
volunteers and projects working in the above 
issue areas as of 12/31/85. 



Project s 



Volunteei 



Homeless 72 

Employment 1 ' 6 

Hunger ' -l*.fl 

Literacy 112 

Alcohol/drug Abuse Prevention 78 



330 
593 
554 
640 
464 



Question: 



now many Part B service learning projects are 
addressing each of these areac^? 



Answer: The following char*- r-^flects the percent of 
Youny Volunteers In ACTION (YVA) projects 
working in t^ese issMe areas as of 9/30/85. 



Homeless 20% 

Employment (youth) 20% 

Hunger 23% 

Literacy 76% 

Aicohol/Drug Abuse Prevention 20% 



Question: How Many Part C demonstration pro jets are 
addressing each of these areas? 

Answer: The following list reflects the number of Part 
C demonstration projects (for FY 1985 and FY 
1986 up through 2/86) addressing dppcific 
issue areas: 

Alcohol and Drug Abuse Prevention 13 
Employment 5 
Homeless 3 
Literacy 3 
Hunger 7 

Qt he r Catego ries 

Youlh Related: 14 
Child Abuse (2) 
Latchkey (4) 
Adoptior (1) 

Youth Support Services (7) 
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He will soon publish a Request for Proposals m 
the Federal Register which will include the 
following focus areas: literacy and employment 
training for youth, runaway youth, refugee 
assistance, independent living for foster care 
graduates, assistance to farm families in 
crisis and drug use and prevention. 

In addition, \CTION Regional Directors have 
been intstructed to seek out innovative 
proposals at the State and Regional level. 



Question; Please describe the type of pre-service and 

in-service training provided by ACTION to the 
typical VISTA volurteer. 

Answer: All new volunteers are required to participate 
in a one-to-two day Pie-Service Orientation 
(PSO) at time of placement, or in an early 
service training event which will occur no 
later than six weeks after initial placement. 
These events are conducted by ACTION staff and 
will cover, at minimum, the following topics: 

.mission of the VISTA pro?ram; 

.programs and goals of the ACTION Agency; 

.role of the VISTA volunteer; 

.legal and administrative guidelines relating to 
VISTA Volunteers and sponsors; . 

.terms and conditions and benefits of VISTA service, 
including allowance structure, and health 
benefits policy and procedures; 

.volunteer and sponsor mobilization of privcct7 sector 
resources as related to enhancement and institutiona- 
lization of project activities; 

.introduction to sponsoring organization and volunteer 
and project work plans. 

Also, Sponsors initiate On-the Job Orientation 
(OJO) immediately after volunteers report to 
the project site. State staff review and 
approve sponsor-developed (OoO) plans to 
ensure that they cover at miniinum: 
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Question; 
Answer : 



ERIC 



.background, organization and overall purpose of 

Lho sponsoring organization; 
♦background of the community and identification of 

community leaders; 
♦nature of the iow-income population served by the 

VISTA project; 

♦potential resources (funds, materials, people) can 
be applied to achieve project goals; 

•supervisory and support structure for the volunteers; 
♦clarification of individual volunteer work plans and 

how volunteer progress in achieving work plan 

objectives will be assessed; 

In-icrvicc troinimj Cor voluntcori> i>Lio;>:. 
skills requirements needed to perform 
individual assignments, private sector 
resource mobilization, technical assistance in 
specific program areas, linkages with private 
sector and other organizations involved in 
similai activities, and techniques in 
recruiting community volunteers. In some 
instances, VISTA volunteers participate in 
workshops conducted by the National Center for 
Service Learning. In-service training funds 
can also be used to support such items ar.: 
ACTION-sponsored training events, attendance 
at workshops, conferences, etc., courses or 
seminars at educational institutions, travel 
costs to similar projects, or training 
materials. Consultants nay be hired on a 
limited basis with prior concurrence by the 
Director of VISTA. 

How many hours of training does a volunteer 
receive and when and where is the training 
conducted? 

VISTA Volunteers receive 1-2 days of 
pre-servj.ce orientation conducted by ACTION 
prior to project assignment, and in-service 
training which varies in length depending on 
the needs of the project and the specific 
assignment of the volunteer. ACTION and/or 
tho project sponcor conducts or arranqec for 
jn-'v(MVJce I I uin mo. Tho local lOik of vaijous 
training events are determined by ACTION State 
Office. 
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Ouest ion: 
Answer : 

Question: 
Answer : 

Question : 
Answer: 

Question: 
Answer : 

Question: 
Answer: 



What percentage of the training is provided by 
ACTION and what percentage is provided by the 
sponsoring organization? 

ACTION provides all volunteer pre-service 
orientation, VISTA supervisory training, and a 
significant portion of volunteer m-servicc 
training. The project sponsor provides on-job 
orientation to the volunt ers immediately 
after assignment and on-going skills training 
as needed by volunteers during service. 

What standards does ACTION use to evaluate the 
training VISTA volunteers receive? 

ACTION State Directors approve all types of 
volunteer training based on the objectives 
described in the response to the question on 
the type of pre-service and in-service 
training, two questions above« This includes 
plans for Ic^z-income volunteer career 
development as .^ell. 

In py 86, how Buch did you spend on 
pre-service and in-service training for VXSTA 
volunteers? 

In FY '86 VISTA plans to spend $87,000 on 
volunteer pre-service orientation and $181,400 
on volunteer in-service training. 
Additionally, the agency is spending $400,000 
on SCSL training attended by VISTA sponsors 
and volunteers. 

How does this coapare to FY 80? To PY 78? 

In FY 80, with 3,982 VISTA service years, 
$1,182,000 was spent on volunteer pre-service 
training, and $684,000 was spent on volunteer 
in-service training. Figures for FY 78 are 
not available. 

How much do you intend to spend in each of the 
fiscal years 87, 88, and 89 for pre-service 
and in-service training? 

In FY 87, we expect to spend approximately 
$88,000 on volunteer pre-service training, 
$181,000 on volunteer in-service training, and 
$190,000 on VISTA supervisory training. No 
figures are available for FY 88 and FY 89, 
Additionally SCSL training is available to 
sponsors and volunteers. 
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Question: 
Answer : 

Question: 
Answer i 

Question: 



Question: 
Ansver : 
Question; 
Ansver : 
Question; 



In py 85 how euch did VISTA spend for VISTA 
supervisory and transportation grants? 

In FY '85 VISTA spent a combined total of 
$600,000 for VISTA supervision and voluntcct 
on-]ob transportation support. In FY 85, 
2r200 volunteer service years were produced. 

Hov does this coapare to the PY 80? 

In FY 80, a total of $3,259,000 was spent on 

VISTA supervision and transportation support ^ 
for a total of 3,982 volunteer service years. 

What percentage of VISTA projects received 
supervision and transportation grants? 



As of 12/31/85 of 554 VISTA projects 29% were 
receiving supervision grants, and 48% were 
receiving transportation grants. 



What is the average VISTA supervisor grant? 

The average VISTA supervision grant is $10,777. 

What is the average VISTA transportation grant? 

The average VISTA transportation grant is $2,751. 

Hov aany projects receive 100% or aore in 
excess of the average greuits awarded for 
supervision and transportation? 

Eleven (11) projects receive 100% or more in 
supervision grants. 

Twenty nine (29) projects receive 100% or more 
in transportation grants. 
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Question: Please provide a list identifying each of these 
projects and the amounts of the awards? 

VISTA Supervision Grants 



1- New York VVLP 530,400 
New York, New York 

2- AlabuiT.a Dopt . of Ment.il Health 74,004 
Montgomery, Alabama 

3- N.C. Against Drug Alcohol Abuse 21,000 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

4- N.C. Commission on Indian Affairs 21,316 
RaleKjh, North Carolina 

5- Big Drothers/Big Sisters Texas 23,193 
Austin, Texas 

6- Good Samaritan of Garland 24,643 
Garland, Texas 

7" Comm. Action Program-West 29,269 
Teaclj the Child 
Sar Antonio, Texas 

8- Freemont Public Association 22,046 
Seattle, Washington 

9- Literacy Volunteers of Connecticut 23,273 
Cnf ield , Connecticut 

10- Mass. Assoc. of Older AmericanR 24,824 
Boston, Massachusetts 

IJ- Birthright of Boston 22,175 
Boston, Massusetts 
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VISTA Transportation Grants 

1~ Now York VVLP $12,000 
New York, NY 

2- Kentucky River Community Care 5,400 
Jacki^on, KY 

3- Parents Anonymous of Kentucky 7,650 
Lexington, KY 

4- Blue Ridge Area Food Bank 6,625 
Staunton, VA 

5- Federation of iJouLhern Coop. 10,808 
Epes, Alabama 

6- Bay Area Food Bank 5,505 
Mobile, AL 

7- Alabama Dept. of Mental Health 10,656 
Montgomery, AL 

8- Caily Bread Community Food Bank 8,316 
Miami, FL 

9- Florida Informed Parents 9,540 
Tallahasee, FL 



10- Washington Issaquena Comm. 5,610 
Greenville, MS 

11- Family Service Association 5,712 
Jackson, MS 

12- NC Literacy Association 10,320 
Laurinburg, NC 

13- North Carolinians Against Drug 

Alcohol Abuse 7,650 
Raleigh, NC 

14- NC Commission on Indian Affairs 11,016 
Ralt;lcjh, MC 
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15- GC Liteiacy Association * 9,792 
Columbia, SC 

16- SC State Library 7,990 
Columbid, SC 

17- Literacy Miss. Vols 6,728 
Jackson, TN 

18- Syracuse Area Inter rel igous Council 7,000 
Syracuse , NY 

19- Spanish Coalition foe Vols Jobs 7,200 
Chicago, XL 

20- Coalition of Wisconsin Aging Groups 7,344 
Madison, WI 

21- Nun Kitlutsisti 6,000 
Uethel, AK 

22- Latin Chamber of Commerce 6,912 
Miami, FL 

23- Youth & Shelter Services 6,545 
Ames, lA 

24- Creston District Council of Ministries 9,679 
Creston, lA 

25- Michigan Network of Runaway 

& Youth Services 5,508 
Lansing, MI 

26- Minnesota Literacy Council 7,266 
St. Paul, MN 

27- Southern Development Foundation 8,091 
Lafayette, LA 

28- Coalition of Texans 

with Disabilities 5,725 
Austin, TX 

29- Office of Youth Affairs 5,617 
San Juan, PR 
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The p.V.S.A. A»end«ent8 of 1984 required the Director to 
provide each low-inco«e cowiunity volunteer with an 
individual career development plan for job advancement or 
to a situation leading to gainful employment. 

Questioni is ACTION in rompliance with this provision of 
the law? 



Answers Sponsors, with assistance from State Offices, 
determine eligibility for career development 
assistance utilizing the 1985 Poverty Income 
Guidelines, Individual pla/is are developed by 
the project sponsor in con3unction with the 
State Office utilizing "Career-Life Planning — A 
Workbook for Volunteers" and Career-r.ife 
Planning — a Manual ior Trainers," The 
individual plans include caceer goals and 
career information, counseling and other 
career/job planning activities. Sponsors are 
encouraged to use local resources in these 
efforts in coordination with Private Industry 
Council serving their area. 

Question: To what extent has ACTION coordinated career 
development efforts for low incone volunteers 
with Private Industry Councils, as encouraged 
under the law? 

Answer: Sponsors are directed to contact the local 

Private Industry Council serving their area to 
coordinate career development effor^s tor 
low-income volunteers. 

The 1584 AaendMents to the D.V.S.A. added an additional 
objective to VISTA's statement of purpose: The 
generation and conaitaent to private sector resources and 
the encouragement of volunteer service at the lo-^al level. 

Historically viSTA has an impressive track record in each 
of these areas. A 1979 survey indicated that each VISTA 
mobilixed on the average $24,000 in financial resources 
tor his or her project and generated nearly a dosen 
full-time and part-time community volunteers. 



( 
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Question: Do you feel that VISTA volunteers today are 



effectively mobilizing and generating vclunteer 
and financial support for the VISTA projects to 
which they are assigned? 



Ar!ower : Yes, VISTSA volunteers are effective in 

mobilizing resources from the community. All 



VISTA projects arc required, as a condition of 
their approval and renewal, to demonstiate that 
thoy will mobilize financial and other 
resources and recruit volunteers from the 
community to assist in institutionalization of 
VISTA activities after the Federal resource is 
withdrawn. In addition, VISTA supervisors are 
participatinq in National Center for Service 

t n mtj Conf ci encot* wliic!) tocuc on private 
[>ector fund-raising and volunteer recruitment. 

Data on the g deration of communnity financial 
support will be evaluated in the VISTA 
evaluation to be conducted in FY 86 and FY 87. 



Question: What evaluations or studies do you have 

verifying compliance with this provision of the 
law? 

Answer: In FY '85, VISTA awarded an evaluation contract 



to design an instrument to measure VISTA Goal 
Accomplishments and Community Effects. The 
instrument will be used to evaluate a sample of 
second-year projects in FY '86 and to 
re-evaluate those same projects in FY '87 to 
determine their effectiveness in 
institutionalizing VISTA activities. The cost, 
over a three year period, (FY 85-87) will be 
approximately $300,000. 



SERVICE LEARNING 

Question: To date in FY 86 r how much have you spent on 
Part B Service Learning Prograafi? 

Answer: As of February 1986, ACTION has obligated 
549,521 in Part D fund. 
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Question: What percentage of the Part B budget is 
unconunitted at this tiae? 

Question: $1,360,000 wut> approptiated for Part 13 of which 
$59,000 wat> sequestered by Gramm-Rudman l^aviny 
a balance of $1,309,000, Of that total, 
$49,521 has been obligated to date leavincj 
$1 ,259,479 in the Part l\ budyet for the 
remainder of the year. Wr are currently 
revising our student Service-Learning program 
guidelines, which will be published in the 
Federal Register for public comment. Final 
publication of the guidelines, they will be 
used to solicit new proposals for Part B. 

Answer: Please provide a list of all Part B grants 

awarded in FY 86 and indicate if they are nsw 
or renewal grants and the amount of the grant? 

l-IUgh School - Dig Brothers/Big Sisters (renewals) 



Yonkers, New York 
Somerset, New Jersey 



$16,106 
$15,738 



2-young Volunteers in ACTION (YVA) - Wesley Community Center 

(renewal ) 



Wesley Community Center 
Houston, Texas 



$17,677 



Question: The FY 86 Budget subnission indicates that 
45 Young Volunteers in ACTION projects 
would be fundedr costing approxi«ately $1,1 
M, Is this still your intention? If not, 
how wi31 the $1.1 M. be spent? 

Answer: Of the $1,2 million currently remaining m 

the Part B budget, approximately $400,000 
will be used to fund Young Volunteers in 
ACTION and Big Brothers/Big Sisters renewal 
grants. The remainder w 11 be used to fund 
now student service-learning grants 
according to the following proposed guidelines. 

a) Emphasis on service-learning, the 
low-income population, community relations 
awareness, mobilizing community resources, 
and project self-sufficiency. 

b) Maximum grants are up to $15,000, Grant 
renewals for a second year are up to 
$10,000, and up to $5,000 for year three. 
In each year, grantees will be required to 
provide a local match of at least $3,000, 
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c) 

d) 

Quest ion : 
Answer : 

Question: 
Answer: 
Quest ioni 

Answer : 

Question: 

Answer : 
Question: 
Answe r : 



Measurable and quantifiable goals and 
ob^ectivies to include the number of active 
volunteers who will participate in the 
project, and the volunteer hours to be 
generated . 

Students be enrolled in secondary, secondary 
vocational or post-secondary schools. 

In Py 86, how auch will be spent on the 
Service-Learning (NCSL) contract? 

The new guidelines described above will be 
Ui.od to (lit,t f I l)Ul c Ihc rcma i ni ng Pnt { n 
monies. The status of the NCSL contract is 
currently under review. A decision on its 
renewal will be made early m the third 
quarter . 

What are ACTION'S plans in riscal years 87, 
B9, and 89 for the awarding of Part B. grants 
and contracts? 

Same as above 



Please provide for the record a list of all 
Part C grants and award amounts in Fiscal 
years 84, 85 » and 86? Please indicate the 
purpose the award? 

See attachment A. 

Mhat percentage of Part C funds have been 
eipended to date? 

5% of Part C funds have been obligated. 

Bow many of the grantees are new? 

Two new demonstration grants were awarded 
during the first quarter of 1986, one to the 
American Council on Drug Education and the 
other to Lutheran Social Services whose first 
year of funding was provided through 
interagency agreement with the Department of 
State. 
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Ouestion: How nany are renewable? 

Answer: One grant t»as been renewed durintj the fiist 
quarter of fiscal Year 1986, Bid Resource 
Center . 

Question: llow many of the awards were in excess of $50,000? 

Answer: No demonstration grants for more than $50,000 
were awarded in the first quarter of FY 1986, 

Question: Since FY 81 have any organizations received 
demonstration grants for more than 3 years? 
I£ bO, pleace provide a listing and the 
amounts provided by fiscal year? 

Answer: Yes, four organizations have been funded for 
more than three years, Georgia State 
University, Parents Resources and Information 
for Drug Education (PRIDE); Covenant House, a 
youth runaway shelter; Save Cambodia, Inc., a 
refugee assistance program; and Families In 
Action, a national drug abuse prevention 
project. The following is a listing by fiscal 
'ear for each grantee: 



PRIDE 


FY 


82 - 


$235,462 






83 - 


183,253 






84 - 


263,362 






85 - 


317,368 


Covenant House - 


FY 


82 - 


$124,443 






83 - 


34,939 






84 - 


88,418 






85 - 


174,966 


Families in Action - 


FY 


82 - 


$ 43,920 






83 - 


31,330 






84 - 


58,959 






85 - 


18,618 


Save Cambodia, Inr - 


FV 


81 - 


$115,746 






82 - 


81,865 






03 


SOrOOO 






U4 - 


102,316 
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Question: 

Answer : 

^ Question: 
Answei. : 



Have all grants awarded since the enactment of 
the D.V.S A. 84 Aaendaent (?.L. 98-288) r in 
excess of $50,000 been awarded competitively 
including public announcement of the 
availability of the funds, criteria and 
description of the application and review 
process? 

Since the enactment of D.V.S. A. 84 amendment 
(P.L. 98-288), all grants over $50,000 have 
been awarded competitively by public 
announcement of the avai^labil ity of <"unds, 
criteria and description of the application 
and review process. 



Please provide a listing of ell Part C grants 
awarded through a coapetitive process since 
enactnent of the 1984 aaendaents, specify nane 
and aaount by fiscal year? 

Since the 1984 Amendment requiring competition 
of all grants over $50,000, there have been 
three grants over $50,000 awarded 
competitively. They are: 

Harlingen Information and Social Services 
Organization (HZSSO) 
Harlingen, Texas 
$52,684 9/29/84 

Project is operating a community focal point 
center through the recruitment and use of 
volunteers to operate a congregate feeding 
service, provide arts and Crafts activities, 
offer periodical health screening, give 
information and referral, provide 
transportation, and operate an emergency 
shelter and a food pantry. 

-Georgia State University (PRIDE) 
Atlanta, Georgia 
$299,962 3/21/85 

Project IE establishing a long-term 
rcBidentiai and 30b training program Coi 
runaway ar.v^ older homeless youth at itt, 
lunaway shelter. 



> 
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Proiect IS operating a National Family 
Resource Center that supports voluntary paront 
tjtoutJj, throuqb Ll.c ptovibion of informal ion 
and the operation of a toll-free telephone 
number to assist thest groups to prevent drug 
use among youth. Project also conducts an 
annual intern.itional confeience foi purcntb 
and youth to share ideas and model programs 
preventing drug use. Last year's conference 
was attended by 17 Firs*- Ladies from around 
the world hosted by N^.icy Reagan. 

-Covenant House New York 
New York, New York 
$75,000 3/27/b5 



Question: What are ACTION'S plans in fiscal yeard d7, 
88, and 89 for the awarding of Part C grants 



Answer: In order to maximize the limited amount of 



ACTION discretionary funds, it is important to 
maintain flexibility in detecrojning how the^e 
monies will be spent for fiscal years 1987, 
•88 and *89. ACTION'S limited discretionary 
funds can best be used in testing new theories 
regarding voluntarism, in developing 
innovative ways to use volunteers, and in 
helping to replicate nationwide the objectives 
and achievements of these successful 
demonstration projects. 

ACTION is committed to continuing efforts to 
help break the poverty cycle through these 
projects. For instance, ACTION is exploring 
new initiatives in using voli'^teers to help 
provide independent living Sr.'lls and job 
search and employment skills to graduates of 
foster ^are homes. 

Finally ACTION pl^ns to work closely with 
other federal agencies both through 
interagency agreements and the shaiing of 
information on successful projects. 



and contracts? 
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Ticle IV Related Questions — Adainistration and Coordination 
Question: The D.V.S.A. 1984 Aaendaents require the 



Director to biennially aeasure and evaluate 
the iapact of all programs authorized by the 
Act. irhen was the last iapact evaluation of 
the VISTA progcan conducted? 



Answer: ACTION'S Evaluation Division is currently 



preparing an evaluation of viSTA's goal 
accomplishment and the effects on the 
communities in which VISTA is serving. This 
evaluation will measure the following: 

o ijuccctib wiLI» the mbL iLuL loiial izaL ion of VISTA 
ef fortSr 

o the mobilization of local resources by VISTA 
volunteers , 

o accomplishment of specific project ubjectivesr 
o the extent to which VISTA efforts have 

benefitted low-income recipients and 

commufi^tiesr and 
o factors which affect accomplishrae'^t of the above. 

A contract was let in September 1985 to design 
the evaluation. The design of this evaluation 
will be completed by April 1986, and the first 
round of data collection will begin in 
September 1986. The second and final round of 
data collection will begin one year later in 
September 1987. The final report will be 
ready for release in May 1988. 

There has never been an impact evaluation of 
VISTA until thifc evaluation. The last 
evaluation of VISTA before this one was the 
1980 VISTA Activities Survey that was 
completed in 1981, 
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Question: 



Answer : 



Question: 



Answer: 



Bow euch did ACTION spend in each of the FYs 
84 r 85 r and 86 on VISTA evaluations? How much 
do you intend to spend in FYs 87, 88, and 89? 

ACTION records show the following amounts 
spent and planned for VISTA evaluations. 



FY 


19B4 


$ 


0 


FY 


1985 


49, 


600 


FY 


1986 


130, 


897 


FY 


1987 


126, 


766 


rv 


1 900 


2, 


000 


FY 


1989 




0 



Section 407 of the D.V.S.A. required full and 
complete annual reports to the Congrers on the 
activities of the ACTIOH Agency in each fiscal 
year as well as the findings and actions taken 
as a result of the biennially evaluations, 

Bas ACTION provided such reports to the 
Congress in FYs 84, 85, and 86? Nhen was the 
l&st such report provided? 

Yes, action's FY 1984 Annual Report was 
delivered to the President, The President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House in 
accordance with Public Law 93-113, Section 
407, as amended. The final draft of the FY 
1985 report was submitted to the Presiient's 
Office of Management and Budget on January 16, 
1986, Type-setting has been completed and the 
printed version will be dirtr\buted shortly. 
The Annual Report for FY 1986 will be 
delivered to the President m Janua y of 19H7, 
as required by law. 

The FY 1984 evaluation report has be».'i 
submitted to the Congress, The FY x9r'j 
evaluation report is cucrcitiy bo i no \ oparod 
Tor printing. 

In addition, two copies of 1 evaiu-ition 
reports are routinely provids^'d to the 
Congressional Research Serviv^f the Library 
of Congress upon completion, These teports 
include the evaluation's findings, 
conclusions, and recommendationb , 
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Question: 

Ansverx 

Question: 

Answer: 
Question: 

Question: 
Answer: 
Question: 
Answer : 

Question: 
Answer : 



The D.V.S.A. Anencbients upgraded fron 
Associate Directorships to Assistant Directors 
the OAVP Director and the VISTA Director. Was 
the intent of Congress that these positions be 
the 4th and 5th Most senior position in the 
Agency, following the ACTIOH Director, Deputy 
Director and Associate Director for Oonestic 
and Anti-poverty Operations. Is this the case 
under the current Agency organisation? 

Under current Agency organization, these 
officials represent the senior levels of 
nanageinent responsible for program and policy 
developnent. 

Please provide for the record a biographical 
sketch of the individuals currently serving as 
the VISTA Director and the OAVP Director? 

See attachment B. 

The D.V.S.A. 84 Aaendaents placed a cap of 
8.5% on certain categories of non-career 
enploy^.'^s - experts, consultantsr Schedule 
C'sr tenporaries above grade 8? 

Currently what percentage of employees are in 
these categories? 

Currently 4.7% of ACTION*s employees fall 
within the restricted categories. 

Bow many Schedule B's are currently employed 
by ACTION? 

At the present time 10 ACTION employees have 
been hired under the Schedule B authority. 

Notice and Hearing Procedures 

When did ACTION issue final regulations 
relating to P.L. 98-288*8 Sec. 412 amendments 
— Notice and Bearing procedures for 
Suspension and Termination of Financial 
A»*^i«tance? 

Action issued final regulations relating to P.L. 
98-266 amendments to section 412 of the 
Domestic Volunteer Service Act of 1973, as 
amended (specifically Subpart B - Denial of 
Application for Refunding). The regulations 
became final on December 2, 1985, 45 days 
after final publicaticn (in accordance with 
section 420 of the DVSA) . 
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ACTION Advisocy Council 

Effective January 1, 1986, the D.V.S.A. 1984 
ainenomentB eliminated the ACTION Advisory 
Council, authorized under Section 405 cf the 
Act. Both the House and Senate versions of 
the bills had proposed the elimination of the 
Council noting that the Council's contiibution 
was not sufficiently sigriificant to warrent 
its continuation. 

Question: In late January 1986, ACTION established the 
National Volunteer Advisory Council under the 
authority of the Federal Advisory Co«»ittee 
Act. Nby did the Agency recreate a Council 
the Congress quite specifically and 
intentionally eliainated? 

Answer: The Federal Advisory Coromittee Act allows 
agencies to cieate an Advisory Council with 
tlie concurrence of the Office of Management 
and Budget and the General Services 
Administration. Tno intent to create the 
Council was published in the Federal Register 
in January, 1986. The Federal~Register notice 
says the Council will advise and make 
recommendations to the Director In regard to 
policy matters arising in the Aotoir^istiation 
of the D.V.S.A. as amended and as the 
effectiveness of ACTION programs. 

The ACTION Agency established the National 
Volunteer Advisory Cou.icil because the Council 
significantly contributes to the Agency's 
ability to accomplish its mission and does so 
at a minimum cost to the Agency. 

The major contributions of the Council include 
selecting the President's Volunteer ACTION 
Award recipients and garnering local community 
support for voluntcerism. 
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Question: 

Answer : 
Question: 

Answer : 

Question: 

Answer : 

Q*iestion: 

Answer : 

Question: 
Answer : 

Question: 
Answer : 



irho IS responsible for appointing the members 
of this Council? 

The Director appoints Council members* 

Bas the Council been appointed? If so, please 
provide a list of the Council menbership and a 
brief biographical sketch of each of the 
nembers of the Council? 

The Council has been appointed, A 
membership list and is enclosed. 

Will the Council include any or all of the 
ncmbcrs who served on the Advisory Council 
that Congress eliainated? 

The Council includes members from the previous 
Advisory Council. 

Does ACTION plan to financially reiaburse in 
any laanner the aenbers of the comittee for 
their tiBe» travel or other services? 

ACTION will comply with the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act in the matter of reimbursement 
for travel and expenses. 

ACTION enployees going to staff this Council? 

It IS anticipated that staff time for the Council 
will be minimal. However, the Cnarter 
(Article 8) does provide for the services of 
an ACTION staff person for one*-half an 
employee year, if necessary. 

Why doesn't the Council (as described in the 
Federal Register) include representatives of 
ACTION volunteer programst progran 
beneficiaries and actual ACTION Volunteers? 

The Advisory Council membership is chosen from 
alJ areas of the country and from a broad 
cross section of industry, labor, local, state 
and Federal government and non-profit 
or(janixationc;. We will continue to innuie a 
"balanced membership** as required by the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act and as 
specified in the Federal Register. 
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Quest ion: 
Answe r : 

Question: 
Answer : 



Question: 
Answer: 
Question: 
Answer : 
Question: 

Answer : 



Do you intend this Council to have any 
functions aside froa those advisory in nature? 

The Federal Advisory Committee Act is ver> 
explicit as to the purpose of the Council, and 
that IS to advise. The Council will continue 
to operate under the guidelines as established 
in the Federal Advisory Committee Act. 

Do you intend to use the Council to solicit 
contributions froa other ^overiunent entities, 
non-profits, foundations corporations or 
individuals? 

The federal Advisory Committee Act prohibits 
activities otner than advising. The 
solicitation of funds is not authorized 
without statutory authority or a Presidential 
directive allowing such activity. Section 
404(c) of the Domestic Volunteer Service Act 
of 1973, as amendf*d, allows the Director to 
accept contributions but our law does not 
allow for solicitation, and Council members 
are not authorized to fundraise. 

HOW often will this Council aeet? 

Not more than 4 times a year. 

Is there a date for the first meeting? 

March 5, 1986, in Washington, D.C. 

Will all the Meetings of the Council be open 
to the public? 

Consistent with the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act all meetings will be open to the public 
except when the Director determines closure is 
warrented under the provisions of the 
Government m the Sunshine Act. 
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Question: Why are you seeking new legislative authority 
to recreate in law what you have already 
recreated, despite Congress' clearly expressed 
intent on this natter? 

Answer: The Agency seeks to reinstate legislative 

authority for the National Volunteer Advisory 
Council because the opportunity to servo tiiG 
President enables this Agency to attract 
persons in positions which provide a calibre 
of individuals and resources which greatly 
benefit this Agency, council members, because 
of their community and national standing, have 
given the ACTION Agency more of an opportunity 
to garner community and private sector 
i^uppotL wliiLh LiiCiJiLate oui ettocLii Lo 
stimulate and motivate volunteerism. 

Question: Do you intend the National Voluntary Advisory 
Council you are seeking legislative authority 
to establish to serve the saae purpose and 
include the saij ■eabersbip as the Council you 
established outside the authority of the 
Domestic Volunteer Service Act? 

Answer: The Federal Advisory Committee Act specifies 
the purpose of an Advisory Council, The 
ACTION Agency will abide by the law and 
continue to utilize the Nat'onal Volunteer 
Advisory Council in the manner described by 
the governing law. If enacted, the Council 
would be appointed by the President, Under 
those circumstances the membership would most 
likely change periodically. However, the 
Agency is not seeking to install any 
particular individual; the purpose is to 
create an Advisory Council whose membership 
would serve at the pleasure of the President. 

Question: m each of the Pys 81, 82, 83, 84, and 85, how 
much was spent to support the Council? 

Answer: Research as to cost for the year of 1981 is in 
progress , 

In FY 82 ? 2,735.90 (1 meetinq) 
03 S 8,128,70 (3 meetings) 

84 $ 8,113,41 (3 meetings) 

85 $18,334,01 (4 meetings) 
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Question: 

Questions 
Answer : 



Question: 
Answer: 



In each of the years how many times did they 
meet? 

in FY 82 1 meeting 

83 3 meetings 

84 3 meetings 

85 4 meetings 



Please provide the cOMiittee with copies of 
each annual report its findings and 
recomendations as required under Sec 405 (c) 
of the Act and any additional information 
indicating how the Council advised the 
Director on policy aatters? 

In the past, minutes and informal reports have 
been kept of the Advisory Council meetings, 
see attachment C. The first Advisory Council 
meeting called under my direction occurred at 
the beginning of FY 86, minutes attached. 
(See attachment C) . If Congress reauthorizes 
the Advisory Council, ACTION will comply with 
any annual report requirements in the law. 

As a direct result of the October, 1985 
meeting. Council provided contacts with a 
number of promotional organizations interested 
in providing pro bono public awareness 
services for ACTION and its programs » 



Public Awareness Efforts 

In PY 86 how auch will ACTIOi^ spend on public 
awareness efforts and materials for VISTA? 

To date, $34,500 ha»3 been obligated for 
recruiting and awareness materials for VISTA. 
Additional obligations of $52,400 are planned 
during the remainder of this fiscal year, 
bringing the expected FY 86 total to $86, 90^:. 
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Quest ion : 
Answer : 



Question: 
Answer : 



Bow nuch will be spent to pronote the ACTION 
Agency? 

A sum of $38,500 has been earmarked lot. 
duplicating and distributing a broadcast 
public service advertising campaign in FY 
1986. The theme of the announcements will be 
one of hope and will feature ACTION programs 
and volunteers in testimonials to the worth of 
giving one's time and talents to the community 
and the nation. 

These public service announcements will be 
excerpted from a feature of approximately 
14-16 minulct, in len<jth. ACTION <looi. not 
currently have resources to produce such a 
feature, but is very optimistic that it will 
be filmed later in the year through 
contributions by the private sector. 

Other ACTION multi-program promotional 
activity includes a kit currently being 
developed for use by volunteer projects in 
attracting greater support from private and 
public sources in their own communities. 
Expected cos^ of producing and printing this 
Item 1^ $17,000. The public affairs budget, 
assumir^g the feature is completed this year, 
will total $55,000 for materials not 
specifically aimed at audiences of individual 
ftc^grams but rather at enlarging the 
opportunities for all to serve. 

Please provide a breakdom by program of 
coomunications, publicity, public awareness 
expenses for all ACTION programs in FY 86? 

Estimated full-year expenditures for 
communications, publicity and public awareness 
activities and materials: 

ACTION, Multi-program $55.5 

VISTA 86.9 

NCSL .4 

Volunteer Initiatves 3S.9 

HSVP bR.4 

FGP 60.4 

SCP 18.0 
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Question: what are your plans for public awareness 

efforts for ACTION and ACTION programs in FYs 
87 - 89? 

Answer: Witlun limits imposed by budgets in FY 1987, 



88 and 89, the agency will continue to produce 
materials needed by programs to support their 
efforts to tecruit volunteers. Additionally, 
publicity and promotional materials will be 
developed to extend ACTION'S involvement with 
businesses, non-profit organizations, and 
oLiic'i fciJoio], sttiLc ami local govei niucnl i. , 

Technical assistance — such as the Office of 
Public Affairs-produced pamphlets on getting 
local publicity, recruiting volunteers, and 
planning and fundraising issued early in FY 86 
— will continue as we seek ways to assist 
volunteer programs toward greater self- 
sufficiency . 

Well-placed interviews on local, network and 
public radio and T.V. stations by the ACTION 
director, deputy d'-ector and senior staff 
will enhance public awareness of the agency 
and its programs. The same efforts, including 
Op-Ed pieces, will be made in the print media. 
Print coverage in local papers on local ACTION 
projects has always been high, and ACTION 
field staff and project directors will 
continue their efforts with local media. 



Dr. DocKSAi. Thank you for attending. The hearing is closed. 
[Whereupon, at 12:12 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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